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NOT FORSAKEN. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE OLD MANSION. 



It was an old old house, situated somewhere near the 
central parts of London, not many years ago. The street 
was narrow and gloomy, branching off at right angles from 
a broad frequented thoroughfare, and the lofty uppermost 
stories, rising tier above tier, and closing in overhead, left 
but a narrow strip of heaven's blue visible to those below, 
even on the brightest and sunniest of days. It was neither 
bright nor sunny now, for twilight shrouded the giant 
city, and already its myriad lights twinkled through the 
gloom, in preparation for the coming hours of darkness. 
How dull and shady was this crooked confined lane, with 
its high old-fashioned buildings on either side, in the 
midst of which, on the right hand, at the fiEtrthest comer, 
stood the old old house abeady mentioned. 

It had not always been so old. Once, in long past days, 
it had been a stately mansion of no small pretensions, 
forming the home of some wealthy city merchant, or, a little 
farther back, it may be, even of a nobleman himself. But 
that was over now. Noblemen and city merchants had 
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alike been swept away in the huiiying tide westward, and 
the old mansion had sunk many grades in the scale of 
society. 

What a change had taken place since those &r-off days, 
a century or two before ! "No delicately-nurtured ladies now, 
in silk and velvet, in paint and patches, went daintily up 
and down its broad oaken staircase. No gaily-attired 
young gallants, with tossing plumes and clicking swords, 
passed to and firo through its outer door. That massive 
portal was never dosed now, for the old house was no 
longer a home, but only a mass of tightly-packed dwellings. 
No heavy coaches, drawn by feshionable Flemish mares, 
lumbered in stately grandeur through the narrow streets. 
Far back in a distant horizon lay such past dignities. 

Ladies and gallants, velvets and plumes, Flemish marefS 
and gorgeous splendour — ^who could dream of such terms 
in connection with this dreary neighbourhood of misery and 
squalor? Who could look on those dirt-begrimed ceilings, 
and imagine brilliant candelabra suspended from their 
centres? Who could view the dingy discoloured walls, 
and realize the fact that they were once crowded with 
works of art? Who could glance at the bare unwashed 
carpetless rooms, and listen without an incredulous smile 
to the tale of velvet furniture, rich vases, silver ornaments, 
and priceless decorations, which once graced those very 
apartments? 

Gone for ever were those days of wealth and luxury. 
Sunk was the old mansion into a mere tenement-house, 
crowded with carpenters, shoemakers, tailors, and porters, 
too often in the lowest depths of wretchedness. Different, 
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indeed, were now its appearance and its use from what they 
•once had been. 

It was a close hot summer^s evening, and a heavy oven- 
like oppression pervaded the atmosphere, though the sun 
had sunk below the horizon, and the last gleams of red 
light, finding their way through the dull smoky mist which 
floated overhead, had fEuled at length firom the tallest 
K^himney-tops. But no sweet breath of country freshness 
•could penetrate so fax through the thick murky city air. 
'No soft cooling breeze ever crept between the massive 
protruding walls of the houses forming Ansty Court. 

Work was over for the day — such work as was to be 
had, for too many in the old comer mansion and its neigh- 
-bourhood were suffering the miseries of long-enforced 
idleness. Work was slack, and bread was hard-— oh, hard 
to find! 

Up and down the broad rugged uneven staircase, with 
its shattered banisters and blackened greasy waUs, passed 
footsteps from time to time. Ko wonder, for over half a 
hundred human beings found shelter within the walls 
of this one house. N^ot a room was empty. Empty? There 
were not many rooms in the house which were not crowded 
to suffocation. Each room was a separate home. And such 
a home ! The old familiar English tune, so true of many 
:a. " sweet, sweet home," could scarcely here have met with 
any response. 

It was growing dark, and none of the passers-by, going 
■slowly up or down with rounded shoulders and weary feet, 
noticed a small dark figure crouching in the most shady 
•comer of the second landing. A mere bundle of ragged 

1—2 
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clothes it might be, but for a slight movement now and 
then, or a suppressed broken sob at intervaLs when no one 
was near. Looking more closely, it ,would haye been seen 
that one small bare arm was passed tightly over the other 
with a distressed quivering pressure, while the little dusky 
fingers clutched firmly at the rags which scarcely sufficed 
to cover her. But there was no other sign of life, and an 
approaching footstep was the signal for a closer cowering- 
against the wall, and a more absolute stillness, in evident 
dread of detection. 

Footsteps were growing fewer now. Children had been 
called in fix)m the dirty courtyard where they played all 
day, and had been consigned to the respective heaps of 
rags or straw which formed their beds. Many men yet 
lingered at the public-house, not far distant, striving to> 
drown care and misery for a while, by a means which 
sunk themselves and their families day by day into yet 
deeper degradation. Others had already retired to suck 
rest as might be obtained in close stifling crowded rooms, 
and with half-famished children crying themselves to sleep 
for want of food. 

For a while no one passed. Then again came another 
step, heavily mounting the old staircase, with quick 
breathing also audible. A woman's figure, dimly seen in 
the UBcertain light, diew near, etaggermg a Kttle, as if 
hardly able to maintain her footing. She was supporting 
herself against the wall as she came, and the child in tho 
comer cowered down more closely with renewed fear. In 
vain this time. Following the course o the wall, the 
woman came against the unexpected obstacle, nearly 
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falling down, and then standing still witli the ques- 
tion — 

" What's this ? Who are you T 

Eeassured by the voice, which showed that the unsteady 
walk was not, at least, caused by a visit to the terrible 
.gin-shop, the child rose and came a step forward, still 
clenching her arms across her chest, and panting with 
fear; but there was no answer to the question. 

** What are ye after here?' asked the woman again ; 
■and, though she spoke in brief hard tones, as of oni^ 
whose sympathies had been well-nigh dried up by long 
trouble, yet she would not pass by the lonely child, as 
many a richer man or woman might have done, like the 
Priest and the Levite of old. 

A sharp quick sob, gasped out with heaving breath, 
answered her. The woman leant against the wall, and 
laid a hand upon the arm of the little wanderer. 

" Tell me what's your name, child V* 

" Ailie Carter," was the muttered reply, followed by the 
■entreaty, " Oh, don't ye send me back !" 

" Ailie Carter. Then your father's Jem Carter as came 
A while ago to live in one of the cellars 1" 

" Yes, our house is down there. Oh, don't ye send me 
back !" came in renewed entreaty. 

" Where's your mother, child f* 

" She's took up," and Ailie sobbed sharply, though 
with her arms pressed yet more tightly^ as if fighting to 
conquer her tears. " And father's dyin' — and its awful to 
be with him all alone. I daren't — oh, don't make me ! I 
does want mother so," nioaned Ailie. 
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" Jem Carter dyin' ! Well, it's what we all come to,"" 
said the woman, with a sort of dogged despairing compo> 
sure. She had spoken to Jem Carter and his wife occasion* 
ally, and in daylight she would have known by sight the 
forlorn child now cowering in front of her. But her home 
was near the top of the house, and Ailie's at the bottom. 
And the Carters, like so many in their position, had known 
better days, and lived much to themselves in their cellar. 

" Jem Carter dyin' !" repeated the woman. " And 
where's your mother took, child V 

Ailie shuddered visibly. " The p'lice," she whispered. 
" Mother said she couldn't bear it no more — to see father 
dyin' and cravin' after food, and not a sup nor a morsel in 
the house to give him. She were just crazed with hearin' 
him moan and groan, all day an' night, an' she walked 
right into a baker's shop, an' seized a loaf with one hand^ 
— and a lady's purse with lots o' beautiful gold was arlyin* 
on the counter, an' mother clutched it. They said she 
meant to steal that too, but she didn't — she didn't," 
repeated Ailie, breaking into a long low wail, like an animal 
in pain. " She were just crazed, an' snatched at it like, 
but didn't never think what she were doing, and she only 
wanted the loaf for father. He did moan so for some'at, 
an' he's wastin' away for want." 

" Same as the rest on us," said the woman shortly. " I've 
eaten nought to-day, and I'm like to drop. Well, if he's 
dpn' it'll soon be over wi' him." 

"Don't ye send me back," entreated the child, with 
sobbing catches in her breath. " I'll only sit here, an' be 
ever so quiet. Oh, don't ! Father's never spoke a word since 
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I tolled him mother was took, an' he clutches with his 
fingers, an' makes a groanin' noise down in his throat, an' 
looks — an' looks — oh, I can't go back," sobbed Ailie. "Td 
sooner sleep in the street all night. Oh, if mother was 
here !" 

" It'll be long enough afore ye see anythin' of her again, 
I can promise ye," muttered the woman. "Here, come 
along with me, child. Mary Carter's done me a good turn 
afore now, mindin' the children when I couldn't be with 
them, and Fll spare ye a crust of bread, if it's the last we 
have left." 

Slowly and heavily as before, she went up the broad> 
broken rickety staircase, the soiled Mnged edges of her 
faded cotton gown dragging from step to step, where in 
olden days rich trains of jewelled satin had been wont to 
sweep. Ailie kept alongside with her, clinging close to 
the shelter of the rough and blackened wall, but asking 
no questions, and seemingly willing enough to follow 
wherever she might be led. She would not have gone 
so readily down the stairs as up them, perhaps. 



CHAPTER IL 

UP THE STAIRS. 

A SMALL room in the top story but one of the house, was 
that to which Ailie was led by her companion, with one long 
narrow window, the broken diamond-shaped panes of glass 
being mended not untidily with rag. Being so high up in 
the confined street, such daylight as yet remained found 
freer entrance than below, and the darkness was some 
degrees less advanced than on the staircase and landings. 
Other similar windows might be seen in the building 
opposite, at a distance of three or four yards, with haggard 
dreary faces appearing in them here and there. 

If the room looked crowded, it was not at least with 
the presence of over much furniture. One broken bedstead 
stood in the comer, made to turn up clumsily in the day- 
time. Out of its coverings peeped three small heads, in 
various positions of careless repose, short-haired, all of them, 
though the youngest had a girlish look. These were the 
infants, varying from six to three in age. 

A small rickety table occupied the centre of the room, 
and a man sat beside it on a chair, which had lost the upper 
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lialf of its "back. A large heavily-built man in appearance, 
yet gaunt and sickly-looking, with a sullen hopeless ex- 
pression of countenance, as he leant his head upon his hand, 
and gazed moodily on the floor. 

Two idle looms stood against the wall, taking up much 
apace, and doing little else, in tins sad time of slack work 
and vain seeking for employment. The only remaining 
chair was occupied by a dwarfish high-shouldered boy of 
ten or eleven, whose heavy head hung weakly over the 
back, with dropping lower jaw, and half-opened eyes gazing 
into vacancy. Xear him, extended listlessly on the floor, 
was a second boy, some two years older, tall, thin and 
foeble-looking, with long wasted limbs showing through 
his tattered clothing, and bright honest eyes sparkling 
from beneath his marked shaggy eyebrows. One of his 
knees, raised and crossing the other, formed a resting-place 
for a little girl of about seven or eight, whose large blue 
eyes, heavy with sleep, and delicate fairness of complexion, 
formed a curious contrast to other members of the 
family. 

There was a hungry wistful glance from thqse two, at 
Esther Forsyth as she entered the room, followed by a curious 
gaze at her companion. Such a mere scrag of a child it 
^as, rtandiBg in the ioorway, with deep black eyes, alike 
timid and eager, thick short black hair pushed behind 
her ears in an attempt at neatness, and two thin bare arms 
tightly crossed. She did not look more than nine years 
old, but age is hard to guess among these stunted pre- 
maturely sharpened city children. 

" Well," John Forsyth said briefly. " Got any work. 
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Estherl No need to ask, I s'poee," andhesighed. *' What's- 
that child for r 

*' John, did you know Jem Carter was a-dyin'f 

" Dyin' ! no, I knowed he couldn't last long. What's 
to do about himf 

Esther slowly removed her ragged boAnet and shawl 
before answering. 

'' No, I've got no work," she said at length, in a calm 
heavy sort of tone, which was very far removed j&om in- 
difference. *' Seems to me there's none to be had. I 
don't know what we'll come to soon. Have ye had your 
supper, all of ye f ' 

** I gave it the little ones — ^the crusts as was left for them," 
came in soft measured tones &om the blue-eyed child upon 
the floor. " Father wouldn't take none, nor Hor neither." 

'' Nor Lettie didn't want to, neither, but I made her," 
said the elder boy, — adding abruptly, '' Mother, thero 
hasn't a crumb passed your lips this day. D'ye think 
we'll eat up all, an' see you starve afore our faces 1" 

Esther went to the little cupboard, and brought out a 
small plate of dry hard crusts. *^ It's all there is," she said 
calmly. " There ain't much left now as is worth puttin' in 
pawn, and if work don't come — " Then after a pause, 
" John, well spare the child a bit." 

*' Take it out o' your own children's mouths to put into 
a stranger's !" said John moodily. 

" She's eaten nought to-day, have ye, Ailie ?" 

"No, nor since yesterday morning," responded Ailie 
with longing eyes. Esther cast an appealing look at her 
husband. 
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" Do as ye will," lie said shortly. " I'm not the man 
to refuse a bit when I can afford un. Give it if ye likes^ 
Esther, woman." 

Esther silently distributed the contents of the little 
blue plate. Ailie grasped with famished eagerness at the 
thick dry crust held out to her. She did not eat it quickly,, 
however. The pleasure was too real and delicious to be 
soon ended, so she bit off small pieces, and constrained 
herself to munch them deliberately, working her way 
slowly across the room while doing so, till she fbund herself 
within two paces of the little girl, who thereupon beckoned 
her to come and sit down upon the floor. Ailie obeyed 
the invitation immediately, and stared hard at her and the 
boy. 

"We're a queer couple, ain't wel" said the latter, with 
a twinkle of amusement in his hollow eyes. " Leastways, 
you seems to think so. What's wrong with us, eh ]" 

" What's your name T asked Ailie, taking another bite* 

"Mine's a jolly name, ain't it, Lettie] I'm Horatio 
Nelson Forsyth." 

Ailie thought that grand indeed, and gazed with rounded 
fascinated eyes. 

" Lettie caUs me Hor, and so does most folks ; but I like 
more particular to be called Kelson. He was a real man, 
you see, as I was named after — ^the biggest sailor ever lived, 
an' beat all his enemies to nothin', an' I'd like to do the 
same." 

" You couldn't," said Ailie, grieved to see how her crust 
was diminishing, and delaying a space to prolong the brief 
enjoyment. 
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" Maybe not ; but Pd like it just— wouldn't I ? Fll be 
a sailor some day, an' live on the sea in a big ship." 

'* What's the sea like f ' asked Ailie. 

" Why, lots o* water. I haven't never seen it — ^more's 
the pity — ^but folks say it's grand — all arsplashin' and a- 
dashin'i with white spray flyin' through the air." 

" What's spray f asked Ailie. 

" Well, 1 don't know as I could say 'xactly, but some- 
how I fancy as it's a bit like mother^s soapsuds when she 
washes up/' said Hor confidentially. 

'' Soapsuds ain't pretty a bit," said Ailie. 

" Spray's pretty, if soap isn't — I know that. Lettie, 
here, don't care for me to talk about the sea. It's the 
country she wants — eh, Lettie ?" 

" I'd like a bit o' green ever so much," said Lettie, in 
her soft deliberate voice. 

" See if I don't get you a real plant some o' these days, 
and a nice red flower, all for yourself, Lettie." 

" I'd a deal rather it should be white," murmured Lettie 
wistfuUy. " Mayn't it, Hor 1" 

" I'd have it red, if I was you," said Ailie, with eager 
eyes — " ever such a bright red — ^like — ^like — oh, like a 
man's coat." 

" like a soldier's coat," suggested Hor. " Lettie likes 
white flowers best, ye see." 

" Lettie, it's time ye should be off to bed," said Esther. 
*' Don't ye want any more, Ailie 1" 

Ailie looked from the two remaining inches of hard dry 
cnlst to Esther Forsyth's face, and then back again. 

" I just do," she said expressively. " But there's father.'* 
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A momeiitaiy look of softening came over Esther's lined 
Hard features — ^hard only outwardly, for there lay a tender 
woman's heart beneath. Only so much of its tenderness 
had been frozen by long years of pressure, that it was not 
readily melted into expression. The crust of dull reserve 
and impassive endurance, which had gathered closely over 
her once warm open-hearted nature, was not easily broken 
through. Still, for an instant her eyes wore a look of 
unwonted softness, as she said — 

'^ Ailie's a good girl to think of her father, isn't she now, 
Johnr 

" Aye," responded John shortly. " What be you a-going 
to do with her ?" 

Esther looked at Ailie, and Ailie cowered up against 
the wall, in renewed shuddering fear. 

" Oh ! don't ye — don't ye send me back," she entreated. 
" rU let him have my bread. I won't be in nobody's way. 
I'll sleep on the stairs, ever so quiet. Oh ! don't ye send 
me back." 

" 'Twould be cruel to send her alone," said Esther. "A 
bit of a child like that — ^and he dyin'." 

John's assent was a monosyllable. Poor, miserable, 
hopeless, weary, they might be themselves ; nevertheless, 
that they should help a neighbour in his sorer trouble was 
but a thing of course. 

" Mother, I'll take down Ailie, an' see what's wantin'," 
suggested Horatio, sitting up. He had been wandering 
for hours through the streets, poor boy, vainly seeking 
for employment, while barely recovered &om a severe attack 
of low fever, and subsisting on a mere crust of bread. 
Esther shook her head. 
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Te've been on the tramp all day, and you're just fit 
for nothin' but sleep. Til go with Ailie myself.** 

'^ You've been nigh as long on the tramp yourself, 
mother." 

" A bo/s little use in a sick-room," said Esther. " Gret 
to bed, Lettie and Roger — an' you too, Hor. TU be back 
when I can." 

Taking the child's hand in her own, she left the room 
again, and AiHe went submissively, though visibly trem- 
bling. Down one flight of stairs after another they slowly 
felt their way, Esther walking more steadily now, perhaps 
strengthened by her little taste of supper. Perhaps the 
very act of caring for others imparted vigour to herself. 
]Not that it was done with the highest motives, l^ot that 
Esther had any thought of '^ serving the Lord." 

No such Heavenly light shone in upon the Forsyths' 
dreary home as would have come from trust in a Heavenly 
Father's watchful love. If the good seed had ever been 
sown in Esther^s heart, the pressing cares of poverty had 
long ago stifled its growth, and smothered out the germ 
of life. She and her husband had struggled long in past 
years to retain a respectable appearance, but of late a 
hopeless cloud seemed to have settled down upon them all. 
John was not an unsteady man in the main, but some- 
times, in the mere longing to escape from idleness, and its 
attendant train of miseries, he fled to the public-house, 
land, once there, what wonder if he stayed too long, and 
took too much? The close bare crowded room which 
formed his home, could indeed offer small attractions. 
• Esther bore it all silently — ^bore it as she bore every- 
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thing else, with a kind of dogged uncomplaining patience. 
Down in her heart the canker-worm of utter hopelessness 
was slowly sapping the springs of energy within her. 
But for her children, she could almost have lain down 
without a wish ever to rise again. For love of them she 
strove on, sought work, denied herself, and lived a life of 
hrave silent endurance. But it was so long now since 
all regular work had failed, that the old struggle for at 
least the appearance of respectability was dying out. They 
were growing used now to rags and tatters, and scanty 
clothing — worse stiU, even to a certain want of cleanliness. 
IVhat was the use of striving 1 When failing for lack of 
food, and sinking with the long day's useless search for 
the means of livelihood, Esther was in no state for 
" cleaning up," she would have said. 

And yet the woman's heart of sympathy beat stiU be- 
neath that soiled and faded cotton gown. She could not 
see Ailie Carter in her forlorn forsaken distress, and not do 
the little in her power to aid her. 



CHAPTER III. 

ailie's cbllar-homb. 

Down flight after flight went Esther Forsyth and little 
Ailie Carter, step by step feeling their way. One or two 
rough men, returning from the public-house, staggered un- 
steadily past them, and Ailie crept closer to her protector^s 
side. One or two " women, dressed in unwomanly rags,'' 
came up the stairs, and exchanged a word of greeting with 
Esther. 

« 

StiU they went on — ^past the second storey, past the first 
storey, past the ground-floor; past open doors, showing 
sleeping children huddled in rags ; past closed doors, from 
which came the wailing of hungry infants ; past other 
doors, whence issued sadder sounds, of raised voices and 
angry discord. Past aU these, and down stone stairs, 
leading to underground regions, where the air weighed 
close and heavy and dank. And then they stopped at a 
door. 

Esther Forsyth pushed it open and went in, the child 
creeping after her timidly* 

A smaU bare cellar lay before them. Furniture had 
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been parted with, piece. by piece, in .the long struggle for 
subsistence. Nothing of it was left, save the thin flock- 
bed in one comer, and the single broken chair in the 
middle. A short tallow candle, in a half-shattered candle- 
stick, stood upon the chaii;, casting a weird flickering glow 
upon the damp dark walls, the small high window, and 
the ghastly ssJlow face of the sick man on his wretched 
couch. Nothing of sheet or blanket was visible— only an 
old piece of dirty carpet drawn over the gaunt fraine of 
the sufferer. An old pipe and a tin saucepan stood side 
by side upon the mantelshelf and that was all. 

Jem Carter was not alone. A bent aged woman stood 
beside him, and she turned her withered face towards the 
door when Esther entered. 

"Be that Ailie Carter?" she demanded, in a hoarse 
whisper. " He be axin* after her sore, an' no one could 
tell nought of where she was. An' she a leavin' of her 
father to die alone, like a rat in a hole." 

A choked cry broke firam Ailie's lips. 

" No, no — ^I didn't mean," she gasped, with haK-sobs of 
excitement and fear. "Oh! father, I wouldn't ha' left 
you — if — ^if — ^but I couldn't help it." 

" Poor Ailie !" he strove to say, and his knotted help- 
less hand tried to reach out towards her. " Who'll take 
care o' ye now, I wonder?" 

• "Oh! father, don't ye go an' die," sobbed Ailie, 
shrinking closer up to Esther Forsyth's side. " Mother's 
gone, too, and I'll have nobody " 

Jem Carter gave a heavy groan. 

" Ah ! me — I little thought ever wife o' mine 'ud be 

2 
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a thief, — blocked up in jail I*' and a sob burst from the 
veiy heart of the dying man. '' Fll never see her again. 

Ailie, mind ye tell her from me *^ 

The labouring yoice ceased, and they listened in vain. 
The old woman had retired a few paces, but Esther Forsyth 
stood close beside the flock-bed, for Ailie was there, and 
her grasp on Esther^s tattered gown resembled that of a 
Tice. 

"Tell her what, Jem Carter r asked Esther, after a 
minute of that strange oppressive silence. 
ISo reply came, and Ailie spoke timidly — 
Eather, won't ye take a bit o' bread 1" 
He's past eatin', child," said the old woman. ''Let 
hiTTi die in peace, an' don't ye go to disturb him, if hell 
do it quiet." 

Some echo of the words seemed to reach the failing ear. 
He opened his eyes, and fixing them full on Esther, he 
muttered slowly — 

" Die in peace ! Die in peace ! PU never see Mary 
again. TU be gone afore she's free. An' where will I 
be gone T 

It was an awM question, dropping from the ashen lips 
of that poor dying man, with his unwashed, unsaved soul 
tottering upon the verge of a dark eternity. !No answer 
ame from his hearers — from the old woman, or -from 
Esther Eorsyth, or from poor little Ailie. What answer 
could they give 1 They hoped he would sink again into 
stupor, and "die quiet." But the hollow glazing eyes 
looked from one to another in helpless appeal. 

" Where will I be gone T repeated Jem. " Tve nought 
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to do with dyin* in peace — ^not I. What's them lines I 
once learned, or somebody telled me 



« * There is a dreadful hell, 

With darkness, fire, an' chains.' 

What's the rest, AiHe T 

"Oh! fether, don't ye— don't ye," sobbed Ailie, in 
agony. 

"Come, don't ye be in a taking, Jem Carter," said 
Esther, trying to cheer him. "You've been a steady 
man enough, off an' on, and it's little enough o' drink 
that's passed your lips o' late." 

''Drink!" repeated Jem; and then an appalled look 
passed over the hollow ghastly feice looking up into hers. 
** Maybe Tve not drunk as much as some. Maybe Tve 
wanted to live respectable, and couldn't manage it neither. 
Will that take me to heaven, woman?" 

It came almost fiercely, the question, from between his 
parted lips, through which the labouring breath passed to 
and fro. 

" 'Tis little we poor folks has to do with heaven," she 
said. 

" It's little you know," responded Jem Carter. " Wasn't 
it the poor, an' not the rich — somebody said. But I 
minds nothin' now. It's all gone. An' there's no one to 
say a word— an' Tm dyin'." 

" Oh ! can't ye tell him what he wants 1" sobbed Ailie. 
« Oh I father— fiather ! can't nobody teU 1" 

"Can't nobody tellT echoed the dry fEuling lips. 

2—2 
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'' Esther Forsyth, can ye mind nothin' o* trhat I once 
heard r 

" I didn't know ye then," she said, with a funt effort 
to rack her memory for some dim reminiscence of the 
"sweet story of old," with which in childhood she had 
not been wholly unfamiliar. But it would not come. 
" There's nobody here as knows nothin'.** 

Ifobody ! Not one to bring a ray of light into the 
deep darkness of that poor benighted souL Kot one to 
hold the cup of life to those dying lix)s. Kot one. 

Awhile after that they kept silence, broken only by the 
deep breathing from the flock-bed. The old woman 
fidgeted about, and muttered to herself Esther stood 
still, with the child yet clinging to her dress. 

"Hell die easy now," she whispered encouragingly, 
and she hoped it might be so. But the closed eyes 
opened again, and wandered to and fro distressfully ; and 
the word " Parson" was whispered more than once. 

"An' where be we to find a parson?" the old woman 
demanded. " Likely a parson 'ud come to this hole, at 
this time o' night. Tell ye what, Mrs. Eorsyth, if yell 
stay here a bit. 111 go an' settle off my old man, an' then 
come back an' stay, so as ye can go. 'Taint fair to leave 
him alone like this, and ye'll have enough to do wi* your 
own six brats." 

The proposition, though rough, was kindly. Esther 
made no objection, but only stood, after the old woman's 
departure, looking down fixedly as before upon the occu- 
pant of the flock-bed. There was a faint dim stirring of 
old memories in her mind. They had not answered to 
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the call when she sought for them, but somehoyr they 
were working now. She hardly knew what impulse made 
her say bluntly, as she marked the drawn knitted brows — ^ 

" Why doesn't- ye pray, if ye're so fearsome, Jem 
Carter r 

"Who be I to pray toT demanded Jem. "I tell you 
I knows nought of such things." 

" There was a thief as didn't know more/' said Esther 
uncertainly. 

" Fm not a thief. Tm an honest man. I've prided my- 
self all my life on bein' an honest man." Jem broke oE 
there, with a heavy sigh, at the thought of his wife. 
"'Taint honesty as'll take me to heaven, though; I feels 
that plain enough. TeU about the thief; I'd like to hear." 

" I've forgotten nigh all. 'Twas old granny as used to 
tell me, when I was a slip of a child, an' she'd show me 
the pictures in her big Bible, but if s most all gone fix)m 
me now. I only knows it was a thief, an' he was ardyin', 
an* he prayed — ^leastways he said a few words — ^'Lord, re- 
member me when Thou comest' — I doesn't remember the 
rest • Comest ' somewhere ; I've forgot." 

^* An' you can't remember no more," said Jem despond- 
ingly. " Maybe I might say the words, if I knowed 'em. 
But I ain't a thief; I never was. Who was it he said the 
words to r 

" Why, Him as died same time, somehow," said Esther 
reluctantly. "I tell you I've forgot all; only I know he 
said them words to Him — ^to Jesus, as was nailed upon a 
cross, wasn't He?" 

Very doubtfully, very uncertainly, and somewhat shame- 
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facedlj, too, she spoke ; but hoTKr like a strain of sweet 
unwonted music fell the sound of that holy Name upon 
the ears of the dying man. '^ Why/' he said, with sudden 
eneigy, '^ 'twas He, sure, as said that about the poor an' 
not the rich, somebody once telled me. Go on quick, 
woman." 

Esther fidgeted with the jagged edges of her tattered 
print gown. "It's pretty nigh all gone fix)m me," she 
said ; " only I know He somehow telled the thief as he 
was to go straight to heaven that day." 

"The thief was tor 

"Yes, the thief," repeated Esther. "And he hadn't 
done more than that bit of a prayer, neither." 

" Maybe I wouldn't be heard if I was to ask too," mut- 
tered Jem. 

Esther looked round inyoluntarily — around at the dark 
close underground abode of misery. This low dreary 
cellar — was it possible that a faint dying ignorant prayer, 
uttered in such a place, could by any possibility ascend 
upwards— could escape through aU the damp, and dirt, and 
oppression which weighed upon the very air-^uld pass 
onwards, higher and higher, to the pure blue sky far above 
the great city's smoke, and filth, and wretchedness— could 
rise yet farther upwards till it reached the throne of God 
Himself? Esther did not put the question in words, 
but she felt something like it silently, and shook her 
head. 

"Maybe not. We haven't much to do with prayin' 
hereabouts," she said bitterly. " I've nigh forgotten the 
meanin' o' the word." 
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Seemingly passing into stupor, Jem Carter lay, with his 
knotted hand flung out on the torn bit of carpet which 
formed his covering. Presently the old woman came back, 
and, seeing that there was nothing more to be done, Esther 
took her departure. The old woman settled herself down 
on a little heap of sticks in one comer, and was soon nod- 
ding and rocking drowsily. AiHe crept to her habitual 
resting-place at the foot of the flock-bed, and there, wearied 
out, she dropped asleep. 

Was it night when she awoke ? She sat up, and rubbed 
her eyes. Yes, darkness still, except for the fitful flicker- 
ing flashes of the haK-expidng candle, with its long un- 
anufled wick. The broken back of the chair, on which it 
stood, was reflected in huge uncertain dimly-defined bars 
of shadow against the walls. Ailie watched them as they 
quivered and moved to and fro, and then she glanced at 
her father's face. How ghastly pale and sallow it looked, 
lying back on the bundle of rags which served for a pillow, 
with one bony hand folded over the other. Ailie sat more 
upright, with beating heart and dim eyes. '^Father, 
father," she whispered. Was he living still ? 

She did not venture to speak aloud in that deep mid- 
night silence. Hark, it was broken for a moment by the 
step and voice of a drunken man, reeling along outside 
the window. Ailie shivered at the sound. She could see 
the old woman across the cellar, not nodding how, but fast 
asleep, with her gray head leaning against the damp oozy 
wall. Ailie dared not rouse her, but sat up, watchrog her 
father's fewje in growing aching fear j and all at once ho 
opened his eyes. 
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Dull glazmg eyes they were, but they lecognised his 
little girl, and she whispered ** Father/' tremblingly. 

*^ I ain't a thief, Ailie, but maybe He'd hear me," said 
Jem slowly. 

" rd try, &ther," said Ailie. 

Jem Carter looked up, glanced round, gaased at the bare 
floor, the bare walls, the baio ceiling. '^ There's nobody to 
speak to," he said. '' Ailie, can't ye do it for me) If ye 
love your father, try, Ailie." 

Ailie did not need to ask his meaning ; she understood 
it as well as he did himsell She had never been taught 
to kneel and clasp her hands in prayer, like so many hap- 
pier little ones; but, after a moment's hesitation, she folded 
her arms tightly together, looked into the darkest comer 
of the cellar, and said in a half-fiightened under-tone — 

^^ Please remember father, like the thie£ He wants it 
very much. Please don't foiget father. Please do re- 
member him. — ^Will that do, father?" asked Ailie. 

" Please, Lord, remember me when Thou comest," mut- 
tered Jem Carter after her. " There's nobody else to help. 
Please have mercy, Jesus, that was nailed up on a cross. 
I don't know nothin' more about it." 

And once more Ailie chimed in earnestly, '^ Oh, please 
do remember father. — Don't you think He will now, 
father? 'Cause you see, the thief didn't only ask Him 
once, an' we've done it three times. Don't you think He 
won't forget you now, father f* 

Was there a dim shadow of a smile on the dying facet 
Ailie thought there was. But nothing more was said, and 
he seemed to fall asleep. Ailie, too, sank off again, and 
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did not wake a second time till daylight was creeping in 
through the high dirty window. 

The old woman was the first to rouse herself. She 
shook her limhs, grumbled at her hard couch, rose with 
difficulty, and walked across the cellar. 

There on the flock-bed lay Jem Carter — silent, motion- 
less, with half-closed eyes, and heavy cold powerless 
hands. And there across his feet lay Httle AiHe, with one 
small bare arm thrown carelessly under her head, and an 
anxious troubled look in her thin childish face. Poor 
little feitherless Ailie ! 

Yes, he was dead J XJntended and unwatched, he had 
passed away from, his dismal cellar-home. But the one 
feint cry to the Saviour of the world, out of the depths of 
his utter darkness, was surely not unheard, and poor Jem 
Carter, in his last extremity, was surely noi " forgotten." 



CHAPTER IV. 

WHAT^TO DO WITH AILIB? 

Somewhat late the following evening, John Forsyth walked 
into his room, with a heavy tired step, and sat down at 
the table. Esther opened her lips to speak, but shut them 
again hastily, as she noted his moody expression. He 
glanced at the younger children, huddled in a fretftil 
quarrelsome heap upon the floor, and frowned at the sight 
of Ailie Carter, curled up asleep in a comer, with tiny 
quiet motherly Lettie seated by her side, as if keeping 
guard over the forlorn little stranger. 

''What's that child here for?" he demanded. 

" She's got nowhere else to go to," responded Esther. 

" Got no supper for me, I s'pose," said John gruffly. 

Esther went to the cupboard, and brought thence a good 
substantial hunch of bread and a lump of cheese. John 
disposed of them both in silence, with the expedition of a 
man who has not broken flEist for many hours. 

" How did you get it 1" he asked shortly, pushing aside 
the cracked blue plate. 

''Hor earned a shillin' with runnin' of errands and 
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doing jobs. Pve give the children all some, and there's a 
bit over for to-morrow. It won't do to eat up all, John," 
as she detected a hungry gleam in his eyes. 

" An' there be the rent as well," said John despond- 
ingly. '^ You've been a giving more to that there child, 
Esther." 

"Would ye wish to see her starvin' afore our feces 1" 
asked Esther calmly. " What of her mother, John )" 

" Two months in jail," said John laconically. " Went 
to the station-house myself, an' heard it alL There was a 
deal o' talk, an' one man he wanted to make out as she 
was a hardened offender, but that wouldn't stand. She 
hadn't never been in trouble before, she said, and they 
found it was true, leastways they couldn't find no proof to 
the contrary. She pleaded guilty to taking the loai^ but 
wouldn't agree to the purse — she didn't know why she 
touched it at all, and she was certain sure she had never 
meant to take it There was a laugh at that, an' 'twas 
easy to see no one believed the poor thing. She sobbed a 
bit, when they first brought her up, but after that she 
stood quite quiet an' stUl, an* they said — one on *em — ^that 
she was sullen, and he didn't believe as it was her first 
offence." 

'^ She were as honest as the day till then," said Esther 
warmly. 

" They couldn't tell that, an' they didn't know how she 
had been nigh crazed by aU she had borne. 'Twasn't 
done in her sober senses, I do believe. There was a long 
tale made out o* the purse, an* the lady wants to prove as 
there was an accomplice as called off her attention, so as 
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Mis. Carter mi^t whisk it off the counter where it was 
laid ; but nobody hadn't seen no accomplice, nnless 'twas 
little Ailie, an' when someone spoke o' the child, the poor 
thing called out quite indignant, an' seemed as if she 
couldn't bear the thought They questioned her a bit 
then, an' she answered quite steady and sensible, that she 
had never thought what she was going to do, but she'd 
sold all she had, an' walked about all day arhuntin' for 
work, and she and her child was half-starved, an' her 
husband ardyin'. ^Aye, an' he's died in the night, has 
poor Jem Carter,' says I, speakin' up loud, 'died for want 
o' the food which none o' you gentlemen knows what it is 
to be without.' They did look shocked at that, all of 'em, 
an' Mrs. Carter, she gave a little cry, an' turned quite 
white-like. They was sorry for her, all on 'em. I could 
«ee that plain enough, and they didn't talk no more of 
puttin' off her trial to the Quarter Sessions, which was the 
thing as she had seemed to dread most. Some wouldn't 
have give her more than a month, I fancy, but one old 
gentleman, he muttered out that people couldn't be let 
steal, if they was starvin', and examples must be made. 
Mrs. Carter seemed like one nigh stupid, an' never lifted 
her head, not even when they told her her pumshment. 
And the lady, whose purse it was she took, came near to 
crying, and said she wished the poor thing could ha' been 
let off altogether — she was so sorry for her, left a widow 
alone like that." 

" An' how ye could go and teU her all of a sudden," 
began Esther reproachMly. 

" I didn't think when I spoke, and it did good too^ for 
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they'd ha' given her longer impnsonment but for that» 
Twas her being caught, ye see, with the loaf in one hand, 
an' the parse in the other, which made so much o' tho 
matter, an' she wouldn't plead guilty to the purse — she 
didn't scarce know she had touched it she said, an' others 
declared she was ' a-carryin' it off. An' what do they 
know .of the home and the misery as drove her to it?" 
said John bitterly. "I've felt nigh bein' driv to some- 
thing desperate myself, before now of late. Anyway she's 
caged up now for two months, till fourth o' Hovember. 
That child ain't going to stay here, Esther." 

'' Where be she to go )" asked Esther in a compassionate 
tone. 

" She ain't a-going to stay here," repeated John doggedly. 
" I've give way once, as ye know, to takin' in other folks' 
children — ^no need to go into that now. I never grumbler 
at what's done, and I loves her now like to my own ; but 
I ain't going to do it a second time. We've enough an' to 
spare of our own." 

"What'U we do with herl" asked Esther submis^ 
sively. 

" There's the work'us," said John briefly. " Til take 
her there myself to-morrow. Ye needn't say a word 
against it." 

"And her poor mother, as prided herseK on never takin*^ 
a grain of help from the parish," said Esther. 

" She must take the consequence o' her own deed," said 
John grimly, somewhat less indulgent towards her him« 
self, than he had perhaps expected the magistrates to be. 
" Starvin' or no starvin', 'twas steaHn', and she must put 
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Up with the consequence. There's no one left as belongs 
to the child, an' to the work'ns she'll go." 

Ailie never moved or spoke, but she was not asleep. 
Every word had fallen on her ears like a heavy blow. 
Mother in prison for two months-^two whole months. 
O what a long long time it seemed to poor little Ailie ! 
She could scarcely have felt more utterly hopeless at the 
prospect of two years' separation. And then to be sent 
away herself — away to the workhouse— «way, all alone, 
among utter strangers. She had been brought up with 
such a horror of the workhouse; prison itself sounded 
hardly worse to her. Kot that she knew anything about 
what kind of a place it was, except that her mother^s one 
great dread for months past, and her father^s too,, had been 
that of *' coming to the workhouse." What HHnUd mother 
think of her being there) Poor Ailie forgot or did not 
understand that the lesser disgrace of dependence on the 
parish, would be swallowed up in the far deeper disgrace 
of trial and imprisonment for theft 

Worst of all to Ailie was the thought of her mother 
coming home at the far-off end of those two months, and 
finding her child gone. What if she didn't know where 
to go, and never found Ailie, and Ailie never saw her 
again! Ailie cried silently at the thought. Oh! she 
could not, could not go. She must wait here for mother; 
she would be a trouble to no one, and eat so little, and 
sleep anywhere, and creep away into comers — only she 
couldn't go away. 

How to avoid it, Ailie did not know. At first she 
thought she would go and beg John Forsyth to change 
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his mind, but when she opened her eyes softly and peeped 
up at him, he looked so harsh and moody that she dared 
not speak. Then she thought that she would slip away, 
and hide herself in somQ dark secret place, until — oh, 
until there was hope that they might change their minds. 
She knew of many a hole and comer in the old rambling 
house, but to escape at present, without remark, was im- 
possible, and she determined to abide her time. 

What was to be done with her this night, she did not 
know ; neither did Esther. There was certainly no vacant 
space for her in this overcrowded apartment. A young 
widow living in the next room, with only three small 
children of her own, offered to take in Ailie, much to the 
relief of all parties. She slept there quietly on her heap 
of straw, and shared the children's scanty breakfast ; but, 
after that, she watched for the first opportunity to slip 
unobserved out of the room, and to run downstairs. 

What she meant to do with herself Ailie had no very 
clear idea. Her one aim was to escape from John 
Forsyth, in dread of being walked off to the workhouse. 
A house of terror it was to her, in truth, and her greatest 
terror of aU was the childish dread that if she once went 
away her mother would never find her again. Her one wish 
now was to be where John Forsyth could not discover 
her. The old court at the back of the house would not 
do. He would naturally look for her there, among the 
crowd of neglected little ones who habitually spent hours 
every day in playing and quarrelling together over the 
mud, stones, and old oyster-shells there to be found. She 
dared not be seen on the stauxsase or in the passages. He 
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jnight walk down any one of them. She would not loiter 
about in the stieet, for he would be sure to jmuss there. 

Creeping at length into a dark concealed comer, under 
the pile of Iranber, refuse, and ruin which blocked up the 
empty space under the old staircase, she settled herself 
into as easy a position as possible, and there decided to 
lemain. They were not likely to seek for her in such a 
spot. 

She oongratnlated herself not a little on her hiding- 
place, half-an-hour later, when she heard a heavy step 
coming down over her head, and John Forsyth's voice 
demanding, in evident annoyance — 

« I say, can any o' you tell me what's become o* Carter^s 
litaegirir 

«« AHie Carter," croaked the old woman who had kept 
watch by her dying father's side. " No, not I. Where 
have she been all night f 

" Sleepm' with Mrs. Crane, If I catch her, she shan't 
forget the trouble she's a-giving us — running away and 
a-hindeiing like this I But I can't wait in no longer. If 
she thinks she's going to hve on us, she's a deal mis- 
taken." 

He went away grumbling, and Ailie did not breathe 
freely till he was out of hearing. She dared not let her- 
self be seen even then, though knowing that he would 
now be absent for hours on the search for work. If 
found, she would doubtless be watched till he returned 
and then taken off to the workhouse. Aihe had set her 
whole heart upon not going there. She sat on resolutely 
in her dark close comer— hungry, cramped, and miserable 
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but enduring all, hour after hour, with a patient steadfast 
endurance, unknown to more tenderly-nurtured children. 
It was nothing unusual to her to fast during a whole 
day. 

But time passed very very slowly, and Ailie grew sadly 
wretched and forlorn, as the hours went on. She slept 
a good deal, and listened to what went on overhead, and 
sometimes cried quietly to herself; but she never thought 
of giving way, and coming out. She would do or bear 
anything in her power to escape going to the workhouse. 
She m/ust wait for mother — ^poor mother, away in jail! 
Ailie longed so to see her again. And poor father, too — 
not twenty-four hours dead. Ailie's little heart swelled and 
ached at the thought of him, and of that short midnight 
waking, which seemed now so very far away. How she 
wondered if the story told by Esther had come true, and if 
he had been remembered — by — ^Ailie did not exactly know 
whom. She had been brought up in such utter ignorance, 
that she knew scarcely more than the Name of God. She- 
had never heard the Kame of Jesus till it feU from the lips 
of Esther in her hearing. 

Still, she knew- her father had feared something, had. 
wanted something, had asked to be remembered by some- 
one, and she wondered much if he had had his wish, and 
how he could have had it. Ailie wished someone would 
remember her. Not the Forsyths; she only wanted to- 
keep out of their way. But some great rich kind person — 
if such a person would come and look after poor little. 
Ailie, and give her plenty to eat, and let her stay where, 
she was quietly till mother came back, and give her a. 

3 
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clean frock, inetead of these laga— oh ! how nice it would 
be. 

Not much hope of all that, but it soothed Ailie to sit 
and fiEincy it. It made her foiget her hunger and thirst 
for a while. And, in the middle of her fmcying, she fell 
asleep, and dreamt that little Lettie came running up, 
and took her by the hand to lead her away. Ailie was 
frightened at first, and tried to draw back, but Lettie 
pulled her forward, and then took her a long long walk, 
through a great many streets, till Ailie was footsore and 
weaiy, and wanted to rest. But all at once they stood 
before a great door, which somebody opened, and Ailie 
found herself in a laige bright room, with nicely-dressed 
ladies smiling on her, and a long table covered with tea 
and bread-and-butter, and cake. And then, just as a 
great plateful was set before Ailie, and she was going to 
begin to eat, the table, and the ladies, and the room &ded 
slowly, slowly away, and Ailie woke to find herself in her 
dark close dusty comer, more hungry than ever. 

Oh ! how bitterly poor little Ailie sobbed to herself, 
and how she did wish she had slept a little longer, so 
that she might at least have dreamt that her hunger was 
satisfied ! 
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CHAPTEK V. 

STARVING. 

** Hob," said little Lettie meditatively, on the afternoon of 
the following day, "don't you wonder what's become of 
AiHe?" 

Hor had just returned from his daily patient ramble in 
search of employment. Little hope had he now of findiiig 
regular work — ^he had tried so long in vain ; but still he 
contrived to earn a few pence or more in various ways, and 
those who had once employed him did not soon forget his 
honest, straightforward look. To-day he had returned 
earlier than usual, and, after depositing his earnings with 
his mother, went out into the yard. There he found Let- 
tie, seated on a comer of the low broken-down waU, 
keeping a general oversight respecting the three little ones, 
who were making high glee with a mud puddle near at 
hand. 

"Mother says nothin' more ain't been seen of her," 
said Hor. " Queerest thing I ever heard of. Seems as if 
some'at wrong must have happened to the poor little lass." 

" Father was askin' about her ever so^much this momin'," 
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said Lettie soberly. "He says he can't do no more. 
Mother thinks someone must ha' taken her off." 

"Don't seem much sense in that, neither," said Hor 
shrewdly. "She hadn't on a scrap o' clothes as would 
fetch sixpence. More likely — well, I don't know — ^biit 
maybe it's a fancy o' the little thing herself. Praps she's 
{^one off, thinkin' she'll find her mother, I shouldn't won- 
der." 

"Hor," said Lettie deliberately, "Ailie wasn't a bit 
asleep, but only a-pretendin', when father talked o' the 
work'us for her." 

"Wasn't shel" cried Hor. 

" I'm most sure I see her open one eye, an' shut it up 
again quite tight ; an' I'm quite sure she was cryin' after, 
when you all thought she was a-sleepin*." 
"Why didn't you tell us, ehl" asked Hor. 
" I didn't Hke. Poor Ailie ! Hor, I wouldn't like the 
work'us," said Lettie. " Isn't it a dreadful cruel place?" 

Hor whistled. " "Not as I knows on. Folks say we'd 
ought to think ourselves well off, to have it to go to. But 
'tain't pleasant to be a-livin' on charity." 

" What's charity ?" asked Lettie, with wondering blue 
eyes. "Is it some sort o' nasty victuals, Hor?" 

"Victuals — ^no. * Livin' on charity means — means — 
why, it's same thing as being a beggar, Lettie." 
" You ain't a beggar, nor Ailie wasn't, neither." . 
" She's one now, poor little lass, if I ain't much mis- 
taken," said Hor compassionately. " 'Tain't likely she'll 
get much to eat by any other means, except a-begging, 
wherever she be." 
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" Is niDther a baggar T asked Lettie, after a pause. 
" Mother! No !" cried Hor indignantly. " What's pab 
into your head to ask such a question?" 
• " Nor father, neither]" enquired. Lettie, unraflHed. 

**No, nor none of us, nor never will be, so long as 
father*n I have an arm to work," 

" Nor isn't I a beggar?" asked Lettie, reaching the climax 
towards which she had been ascending. 

" No more than the rest on us," said Hor. 

Lettie nestled up a little closer to Hor's ragged jacket. 
" Hor," she whispered softly, " didn't ye hear what father 
^d yesterday — " 

"WeUr said Horatio. 

"About other folks' children," said Lettie, with an effort. 
"** If father got tired o' me, an* wasn't to want to have ino 
no longer, I'd have to be a beggar, then, wouldn't I?" 

" Likely he'll get tired o' you!" cried Hor. " Fd work 
for ye then, Lettie. But he didn't say nought o' the kind, 
though." 

" He did say some'at about never doin' it again, an' he 
said he'd give way to mother once, but he wasn't goin' to 
twice," said Lettie. It was strange to hear that tiny feiir- 
haired child discussing the matter so calmly. " An' he did 
«ay once, Hor, when mother gave a bit to Ailie, that 'tw:is 
taken out o' his own children's mouths." 

" You're one of us. 'Tain't like Ailie. She's a stranger, 

^ you're every bit our sister. Don't think o' that again 

Lettie. Father didn't mean nothing; he's only bothered 

an' worried, an' don't hardly know what he's about. I say, 

that ain't Ailie, sure !" 
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A little figure, cioacluiig in the shadow of the wall, at- 
tracted his attention, and he made a sadden bound for- 
ward, but before he could reach the spot it had yanished, 
and afteF^earching proved useless. He gave it up at 
length, and almost ascribed the whole to fancy. 

But it was Ailie herself that he had seen — ^Ailie, after a 
second long day of concealment and £Bi£(ting, venturing at 
length to creep out in search of food. She felt very weak 
and very craving, but she had not dared to appear earlier^ 
lest John Eorsyth should find her and take her off to the 
workhouse that night. The more feeble grew her little 
fianndf the stronger waxed her dread of going thither — un- 
reasoning childish dread, but none the less real for that 

Hearing Horatio's exclamation, and seeing him run to- 
wards her, she had fled with all speed, and rushed round 
the side of the house, and into the street, before he saw 
the direction she had taken. There, without delaying a 
moment, though with shaking limbs and heaving breath, 
she hurried along, and never stopped till she found herself 
at the entrance of the broad neighbouring thoroughfare, 
with its handsome shops ; its plate-glass windows, full of 
dresses, bonnets, and ribbons; its bakers and confectioners, 
more tempting still ; its strings of cabs and carriages ; and 
its crowds of well-dressed foot-passengers on the pave- 
ment. 

Ailie had never yet known what it was to beg. But 
now she felt so hungry, and weak, and faint, that she 
longed to ask the passers-by to give her something, as she 
stood in a little sheltered comer, close to a shop-window. 
Sometimes she tried to begin to say, " Please give me a 
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penny," but each time the words seemed to stick and swell 
in her throat, and nothing came of it. 

If only she could rest somewhere; she was so tired— oh, 
so tiled and thirsty. There was a drinking-fountain not 
fieir distant, and she dragged her failing limbs there, and 
drank some of the fresh water out of the tin cup, but that 
made her feel almost more hungry than ever. Oh, if poor 
mother could but come to help her. Ailie felt so utterly 
alone. Nobody in all the world to care for her, except 
mother, away for two months in jail — ^nobody else except 
the Forsyths, and she dared not go near them, for they 
would only send her away to the workhouse. Ailie felt 
so utterly desolate that she wanted to cry, but somehow 
tears would not come, and the dry choking sobs which she 
could not check made her feel worse and worse. 

A baker's shop stood just across the way with such tempt- 
ing, beautiful, wonderfiil loaves in the window! Ailie 
thought that to have one of those loaves would be perfect 
happiness. She would care for nothing else in all the 
world then. Such an unhappy-looking little girl passed 
at that moment, dressed in white muslin, and with two 
great buns in her hand. How could she look unhappy 
when she had two whole buns of her own 1 Ailie did so 
wonder at the sight. Kot that she wanted buns herself. 
She only wanted some bread— ever so dry, ever so hard, 
ever so little — only just enough to check this burning 
terrible hunger. And, leaning against the wall, Ailie 
sobbed again those tearless sobs of lonely anguish. 

" What's the matter V* asked a child's voice, and Ailie 
looked up hastily. A little girl of about her own age 
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stood in front of her, dressed in a pretty lilac fix)ck, with 
a straw hat and one long black feather across it, and deli- 
cately-gloved hands, which were folded over a tiny terrier, 
lying asleep in her arms. She gazed wonderingly at 
Ailie. " What's the matter 1" she repeated. " Have you 
had a beating 1" 

" No," said Ailie. 

" Or have you spilt some milk, or broken a jug 1 That's 
like the poor little girls in story-books," added the child 
to herself. 

"Vm so hungry," whispered Ailie, hanging her 
head 

"Why don't you go home to teal" asked the little 
girl. 

" I've nowhere to go," said Ailie, in a choked 
voice. 

" Why, where do you live 1" 

" I've been under the stairs all night, an' they wants to 
send me to the work'us — and, oh ! I doesn't want to go," 
sobbed Ailie, with long catches in her breath. 

"Won't they give you anything to eat?" asked the 
other child gravely. 

"There's nobody. Father's dead, an' mother — ^an' 
mother " 

" Is your mother dead too ?" 

" Oh I no— they've put her in jaiL" 

" Jail ! Is that prison ? Why she must be very 
wicked if they put her there," said the little gu^l. " What 
did she do that was so bad ?" 

The shame of her mother's disgrace came heavily over 
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Ailie, as she noted the little girl's dainty boots draw back 
a pace. 

"Mother was starvin', an' father dyin' for want; an' 
she took — she took a loaf," said Ailie, hardly able to 
speak. 

That was stealing," said the little girl decisively. 

It's very wicked indeed to steal, and I don't wonder 
they put her in jaiL Everybody's punished that steals, 
you know. But who takes care of you 1" 

" Miss Josie I Now I never !" exclaimed a plump 
respectably-dressed attendant, coming up, hot and panting, 
from a lengthy gossip at a shop-door with an acquaintance. 
" As sure as I turn my eyes, you're in mischief. Talking 
to a dirty little street-girl, coming from no one knows 
where." 

" She's starving, nurse," said Josie. 

"They're every man, woman, and child of them 
starving all the year round, if you'll believe them," said 
nurse contemptuously. " Miss Josie, come on this 
minute." 

" I wish I had my penny," sighed Josie, '* Oh ! I do 
-wish I hadn't bought that doll. Nurse, couldn't the little 
^1 come home for my other penny — and wouldn't that 
buy her a roU, and keep her from starving 1" 

" No, indeed," said nurse wrathfully. " TeUing strange 
beggar-children to come to our house, indeed ! How d'ye 
know she isn't just getting over the scarlet fever, or small- 
pox, or anything else V* 

" Are you, httle girl ]" asked Josie straightfor- 
wardly. 
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** I ain't been ill — Fm only a-stamng," said Ailie de- 
jectedly. 

** Then you'd better go home and get your parents to 
feed you," said nurse shortly. ''Miss Josie, come on 
this minute." 

** She hasn't got any parents — at least, one's dead and 
one's in prison," cried Josie indignantly, getting into a 
passion. " ^urse, do lend me a penny." 

'' Fm not going to encourage them beggars," said nurse 
resolutely. '' Mother in prison ! I daresay she is, and 
the child's likely enough to follow her there. Miss Josie, 
if you don't come on this moment ** 

A strong hand on Josie's wrist spoke more forcibly than 
words could do. Sobbing and struggling, the little girl 
was drawn away, and Ailie saw her last hope disappear. 

She gave up after that, and only stood disconsolately 
leaning against the wall, watching the passers-by, as in a 
dream, and no longer looking for help. And presently, as 
the dusk gathered round her, she turned homewards, 
staggering feebly on in the gray shadows close to the 
walls, and thus escaping observation. 

She had formed no plans where to go, and she was 
past all power of steady thought. Only in her suffering 
she shrank fix)m the lonely misery of her retreat under the 
staircase, and when she entered the house, she went slowly 
upwards, step by step, until she reached the landing where 
Esther Forsyth had discovered her three nights before. 
There again, in the very same spot, she crouched down, 
sheltered as before from observation by the rapidly-in- 
creasing darkness. 
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1^0 one would be likely to remark her presence in 
passing. But, whether discovered or not, Ailie knew 
nothing of it, for she sank into insensibility, and lay 
there — a mere little heap of rags, covering a small wasted,, 
bony form— in the comer of the landing. 



CHAPTEK VI. 



josie's home. 



It was not very far from the old miserable mansion in 
Ansty Court, where Ailie Carter's ceUar-home had been so 
long, that another old-feshioned house stood, in another 
old-fashioned street — narrow, but clean, fresh, and airy. 
This, too, was a large building, with numberless small 
windows, but each was furnished with delicately-white 
curtains or blinds, and on the lower window-ledges were 
long wooden boxes, filled with gay hardy summer flowers. 
All up the wide stairs lay handsome Brussels carpeting, 
and the oil-cloth in the hall, of alternate dark-brown and 
red diamonds, had a cool pleasant effect, , At about six 
o'clock Josie stood there, waiting for the sound of the tea- 
beU, which was usually run^ to summon her from her 
play-room. She whiled away the time by stepping slowly 
from one diamond-shape to another, with all possible cai-e 
to avoid treading on the light-brown ground intervening. 
With a very grave fiice, and two hands folded loosely to- 
gether, she went through her self-appointed exercise, 
pacing cautiously across the hall and back again, while her 
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tiny terrier paltered daintily in her rear. Evidently 
little Snap thought his mistress most be about some very 
important occupation, by the exceeding pains he took not 
to hinder her. 

Suddenly a side-door opened, and a gentleman, coming 
half out, remarked in a pleasant* voice — ^well matched by 
the pleasant face to which it belonged — " Why, Josie, I 
did not know you were here." 

" Tm waiting for the tea-belL" 

"Five minutes since it rang, and mother and I have 
been looking out for you ever since." 

" Why, Leveson, I never heard it." 

" Absent state of mind, I am afraid, Josie. Come along, 
dear." 

Josie went in with a light rush, and seated herself at 
the small oval table, upon which a rich bunch of flowers 
bloomed in a tall white vase, with a blue glass snake 
twisted round it. At the head of the table sat a lady in 
a widow's cap, with a very sweet sad face enclosed by the 
soft white folds. She had not passed middle life, but 
trouble had drawn lines upon her brow, and set a stamp 
of mournful resignation upon the gentle lips. 

"Mamma, only think, I never heard the bell," said 
Josie. 

" What were you thinking about, I wonder, Josie 1" 

" Ever so many things. Oh, mamma, what beauties of 
flowers. Did Leveson get them for you 1 Ah, I thought 
so. Oh, what beauties !" 

Josie buried nose and eyes in the bunch, and then sat 
up to feast the latter on white moss rose-buds, pink tea- 
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roses, fiagiant heHotropeSy variegated geranitiins, and 
drooping fuchsias, while busied with a slice of biead-and- 
butter. 

''Are they not lovely, mamma t If only we had a 
gaiden, and I could have some flowers like those growing." 

Mrs. Therlock sighed, bnt'only said : '< Did you have a 
nice walk to-day, Josie V 

'' I suppose it was," said Jocde rather reluctantly. ** Fm 
tired of the streets. I do so wish we could be in the 
country. Oh, mamma, I saw such a poor ragged little 
girl to-day." 

*^ Where was she T asked Leveson, thinking whitb num- 
bers of such poor little ones were to be seen in all direc- 
tions. 

'^ Among the shops," said Josie rather vilely. << And 
she was starving." 

" How do you know, dearf* asked Mrs. Therlock. 

^' Why, she told me, mamma. I had run on from nurse, 
and she told me." 

' " But, my dear Josie, I cannot have you leave nurse 
when you are out walking in the streets," said Mrs. Ther- 
lock, with a start and a sudden nervous flush. " You don't 
know what might happen to you. I must speak to nurse. 
What could she have been thinking of 1" 

" She was quite near, mamma," said Josie. " But I saw 
the little girl crying, and I asked her what was the matter, 
:aiid she said she was starving, and I'm sure she looked, 
•oh, so hungry ! Her frock was all rags, and not at all 
"dean, and her arms were just as thin — as thin as 
eticks." 
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"What was she like, Josiel" asked Mrs. Therlock, 
looking anxious and distressed still. 

"Why, she was like that, mamma — as thin as thin 
could be, and not a bit of colour in her face, and such 
great frightened black eyes, that they almost lightened 
TM. She told me her father was dead, and her mother 
was in prison — jail, I mean, but that's the same thing, 
isn't it, Leveson ? — ^was in jail for stealing a loaf. She 
had stolen it because she was hungry, but I told the little 
girl how wicked it was to steal, and she did look so 
ashamed, you can't think. I am quite sure she wouldn't 
steal, though nurse was so unkind, and said right before^ 
her that she would follow her mother to jaiL Tm sure 
the little girl won't, for she looked as honest as honest 
could be; and I hadn't a penny in my pocket, and I 
wanted her to come here for my other penny, but nurse 
said she wasn't to come. Should you have minded, 
mamma?" 

" I like you to help those in trouble, dear, but of course 
you must do as nurse tells you. Only I will say to her, 
that if you see the little girl again, you may give her 
something, or send her here for some bread." 

" Where does she live, Josie 1" asked Leveson. 

"Somewhere about, I suppose," said Josie. "Oh, I 
wish I had asked her, I never thought of that. You 
couldn't find her out, could you, Leveson 1" 

" What is her name T 

" I didn't ask. She was just my size." 

" I am afraid I might find hundreds of halfHstarved little 
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girls about your size, without falling in with, the right one, 
Josie." 

" I wish I had remembered," said Josie. " K only I 
knew her name, or where she lives. I liked the poor 
little girl's face so much. I am sure it would be quite 
pretty if it were clean, — ^but she did look so very, verj' 
unhappy and miserable. Oh, now I remember, she said 
she had no home, and she had slept under the stairs last 
night, but she didn't say what stairs. Leveson, wasn't it 
very wicked indeed of her mother to steal ? Are people 
always put in prison when they steal T* 

" When they are found out, and it can be proved against 
them." 

" And isn't it very wicked?" repeated Josie. 

" Yes. ' There is none that doeth good,' " said Leveson 
gravely, resting his arm on the back of Josie's chair. " It 
is wrong to steal, and wrong to tell lies, and wrong to 
covet, and wrong to give way to temper. 'None of us are 
perfect, Josie." 

" But it isn't so bad to get into a passion, as it would 
be to steal," said Josie, with rather a guilty look up from 
under her eyelashes. 

" How do you feel when you are in a passion, Josie ?" 

"What do you mean?" 

" Do you feel loving and affectionate to all the world — 
especially the person who has offended you 1" 

" I know what you want me to say, and what you will 
tell me after, so I won't say it," responded Josie. 

" What do I want you to say 1" asked Leveson, half 
smiling. 
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"Why, that I hate everybody at those times," said 
Josie unguardedly. 

"And is it truer 

" Of course. Now, Leveson, you've made me say 
after all." 

" And what was I going to say in answer?" 

" You may say it if you like." 

" I would rather you should, Josie." 

^"He that hateth his brother is a murderer,'" said 
Jos^ie. " But nurse isn't my brother, so when I hated her 
this afternoon, because she wouldn't let me help the little 
girl, it wasn't like that." 

" I feuicy the term may be taken generally^ and all man- 
kind are brethren in a sense. But do you never hate 
anyone except nurse 1" 

" K — 0," said Josie. 

" N^ot me, for instance 1" 

" Leveson, I wish you wouldn't ask. I did once last 
week for half-an-hour, when you shut me up in my room 
alone one day. It wasn't ihcUy though," said Josie, burst- 
ing into tears. " I wasn't a murderer one bit, Leveson." 

Leveson leant forward, and kissed away the tears affec- 
tionately. " You know what the Bible says, Josie, so I 
won't press that point. Of course it means in spirit, not 
in deed. I only wanted you to see that we may commit 
sins ourselves, quite as black in the sight of Grod, as those 
which may seem worst in the eyes of men. Tm not ex- 
cusing the sin of stealing — don't think that. Sin is sin, 
in whatever shape it comes, only I sometimes think that 
our Httle fiEdlings, as wO' call them, and our lazy careless 

4 
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yielding to slight temptation, may wear as dark a dye in 
God's sight as the sudden desperate act of a poor half- 
famished creature, who is driven to it by utter want and 
misery.** 

" And wasn't it right to put her in prison T asked Josie. 

" Perfectly right. Crime must be punished ; but we 
must not be like the Pharisee, Josie — * I thank Thee that 
/ am pot as other men are.* Better one and all of us to 
6ay humbly before God — ' Be merciful to me a sinner.' " 

Josie sat thoughtMly for a minute, and then finished 
her bread and preserve without a word. 

" I know what," she said, getting up after tea. " Til 
get nurse to take me that very same walk every day for a 
week, and look out for the little girL" 

"A very good plan," said Leveson, ami he heard no 
more till Mrs. Therlock had left the room, when Josie 
came to his side suddenly. 

" Oh, Leveson, I wish — I do wish we could go to the 
sea or to the country." 

" I wish you could, dear." 

" It would be good for mamma too. Why don't you 
persuade herl" 

" I have tried in vain. Josie, you know as well as I do 
why she cannot bear to be ever away from London." 

" And I suppose she means to stay here all her life, and 
I'U never see anything but dirty London streets," said 
Josie, rather pettishly. " I didn't mean to be cross, Leve- 
toriy so don't look grave, but I do so want a change, and 
I'm' tired of always going the old, old round, and never 
seeing anything fresh." 
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" It is hard for you, Josie, but you must try to bear it 
patiently, for mother's sake." 

"It doesn't do her any good. I wouldn't mind if it did. 
■She only keeps just as melancholy. It isn't as if we could 
'do any good — ^to Vi, I mean — ^by staying." 

" Mother lives upon hope, Josie, and we must not try 
to destroy that hope, however small its foundation. Come, 
be a brave little woman, and make the best of things. I'll 
"take you a run down the river to Margate one of these 
days." 

" Oh, do. I shouldn't mind anything a bit, Leveson, if 
you were always at home. K only you were curate here, 
or if we could go and live where you. are, I wouldn't mind, 
then, being in London all the year round ; or even if you 
weren't so busy, and could come and see me often." 

" Or if you could have any single thing that you have 
not now," said Leveson, shaking his head. "]N"o, no, 
Josie, that isn't being brave and contented. Your business 
is to be poor mamma's little comforter, and it ought to be 
your happiness as welL" 

" And so it is," murmured Josie. "Only— except — ^if — * 

" Only you want a little dash of river and sea-water to 
freshen you up. You shall manage it some day soon, 
Josie, or I will manage it for you. A sprinkling of spray 
is a capital remedy for discontent, and I'll take care that 
you try the effects of my remedy before long. Will that 
dor 

" Oh, you are such a nice kind Leveson," responded 
Josie enthusiastically. 

4—2 
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OLD JOB KIPPI8. 

The floor on which the Forsyths lived was the one imme- 
diately below the garrets, and they too were inhabited. 
Not only inhabited, but crowded, many of them. One 
sheltered a father, mother, and six children. In another a 
sickly shoemaker lived with his four little ones. The 
third was rented by old Job Kippis. 

It was a very small room, and it had not been his home 
long, for he had only moved into this locality a week or 
two earlier, so as to be near a fresh opening in the way of 
work. But already it had a home-like appearance. IN'ot 
that Job Kippis was otherwise than poor — ^very poor. The 
room contained but a scanty supply of furniture. There 
was an old broken iron bedstead in one comer, with a 
patched coverlid laid over it; a square table, standing 
against the wall; a chair, supported rather insecurely upon 
three legs ; and the board in the window, upon which Job 
Kippis did his tailoring work. But the floor had been 
well scrubbed, and the walls were clean, though bare ; the 
small window-panes were free from cobwebs, and the table 
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and chair showed signs of many a rubbing. A couple of 
common china ornaments stood upon the narrow mantel- 
shelf, and over it was pinned up a large "Illustrated 
!Rews* " likeness of the Duke of Wellington. 

Seated in the window, close under the sloping roof, sat 
old Job Kippis, striving to catch the last beams of de- 
parting daylight. Judging from his appearance, he must 
have been verging close upon seventy — a tall broadly- 
made man, doubtless, in past years, though age and long 
stooping over his work had rounded his shoulders and di- 
minished his height. His dress, though old and thread- 
bare, was clean and carefully mended. And the man him- 
self, with his broad deeply-furrowed forehead and steady 
thoughtful eyes, and thick silvery hair, had something 
about him of calm purpose and trust and peace combined, 
not often to be seen among the unhappy crowds of neglected 
beings who peopled this district. 

Increasing darkness at length compelled him to cease his 
toil, and to lay aside the red cloth, the brilliant colouring 
of which formed such a contrast with his own faded cloth- 
ing. He took a look across at the opposite garret-windows, 
where two or three pallid, sickly, consumptive-looking 
men, hitherto engaged in the same occupation, as himself, 
were likewise laying it aside, or resuming their stitching 
by the dim light of tallow-candles. 

Job Kippis folded up his work carefully, and then went 
to a large square closet, almost as large as a very tiny room, 
whence he brought some bread and cheese. These occupied 
him for some time. After that he went opposite the fire- 
place, and took a good look at the likeness. 
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" Poor little W !" said Job compassioiiately, [^and 
lifting the light weight in his anns — etrong aims still, 
despite his seventy years — ^he bore her npwaids towards 
his own room, followed by Esther. But as they passed 
the door of her room. Job's burden attracted attention, 
and Hot and Lettie ran out. 

" Oh ! mother, it's AiHe ! Poor Ailie ! Oh ! Pm so 
glad !" cried Lettie. 

"Where did you find herT asked Hor, much inte- 
rested. 

" Down on the stairs, lyin* curled up in a comer," said 
Job. " She don't hear nothin' of what's a-going on." 

*' Oh I mother, is she deadf asked Lettie fearfully, as 
she looked at the white sunken fsuse, lying across Job 
Kippis's arm. But Ailie half-opened her eyes, and mur- 
mured — 

" I does hear, though, and I ain't dead, neither." 

" Not a bit of it, and isn't going to die, please God," 
said Job reverently. " It's a bit o' something to eat she 
wants, an' Pve plenty up in my house. Come along, and 
see her feed, if ye like." 

Not Esther alone, but Hor and Lettie also accepted this 
invitation. Job went up, taking the lead, tiU he reached 
his room, when he sat down on the three-legged chair, the 
place of the absent leg being supplied by the comer of the 
bedstead. 

" Now you'U give her a bit of bread, to rouse her up," 
said Job, glancing at the loaf on the table. " That's it — 
just a bit at a time. Why I thought she'd eat it, so 
I did," went on the pleased old man encouragingly, as the 
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black eyes brightened and begged for more. "Not too 
fast, deary — ^it's bad, after fastin', to eat too much an' too 
quick. Poor little 'un ! no one to look after her, was 
there !" 

"I wonder where she's beeni" said Hor, and his 
mother took up the inquiry, while putting another piece 
of bread between the parched lips — 

" "Where did ye make away wi' yourself Ailie 1" 

" I was right down under the stairs for ever so long," 
said Ailie feebly, letting her head drop again on Job 
Kippis' arm. " An* then I was so hungry — and I went 
out right in the streets " 

"And nobody gave you nothin' to eatT asked Lettie 

pityingly. 

" Nobody — nothin'," echoed Ailie sleepily. 
' " What made ye hide, Ailie 1" asked Hor. 

Ailie looked confused, and then suddenly sat up, with 
tears filling her eyes. 

"It was the work'us. Oh, don't take me to the 
work'us ! Oh, please don't let them !" and, turning to- 
wards Job, as if for protection, she clung to him with all 
her little strength, catching her breath in helpless sobs. 
" Oh, don't, please. I doesn't want to go to the work'us." 

" Nobody '11 take ye nowhere to-night, deary," said Job, 
delighted at the unquestioning and instinctive confidence 
she displayed in him. 

" And not to-morrow neither, please," entreated Ailie, 
squeezing his hand with both hers, in a kind of terror. 
" Oh, please don't. Mother'll come back, an' I doesn't 
want to go away till then. Oh, please !" 
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Well, well, we'll do all we can for you, deary," said 
Job, melted completely. "Poor little starved morsel as 
ye are. Maybe I can make up a bed for you to-night in 
my closet yonder, and ye'll sleep there just as snug as a 
bird in a nest— eh ] Will that do T 

Ailie*8 head went back contentedly on his arm, and Job 
would not put her down. 

*'* Poor little deary ! — ^little wanderin' lamb !" he mut- 
tered abstractedly once or twice, as he looked about the 
room, and then with his disengaged hand pulled the cover- 
lid from his own bed. Esther, following his directions, 
opened the cupboard door, cleared a vacant space on the 
floor, and, with the very slight materials at her disposal, 
made up as good a bed as it was possible to make under 
the circumstances. Job watched the operation gravely. 

" Maybe it's a bit hard," he said. " Fd give her a 
better place if I could, but I hasn't a better. Why, if 
she ain't asleep already ! Well, 'twill be better for her 
there than down on the stairs landin'. Will ye take off 
the bit of a ragged frock from the poor little lamb, Mrs. 
Forsyth V 

Esther willingly lifted the child from his arms, and car- 
ried her off to the tiny closet, where there was just room 
for the small improvised bed, and one person to stand 
beside it. In a minute or two she opened the door again, 
and beckoned Job. 

" There ! she'll sleep as peaceful as peaceful can be," 
said Esther. " It's a kind man ye are to help the poor 
little lonely thing, Mr. Kippis. 'Tisn't a comer as we 
have ourselves to offer her, or we'd do it." 
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" Sure enough you would, but youVe all them children, 
and I not a chick o' my own," responded Job heartily^ 
" Aye, she'll sleep sound enough. Don't she look happy,, 
poor little dear T 

" Oh, I*m so glad it was you as found her," murmured 
little Lettie with tears in her eyes. " Ain't you, Horl" 

"Ain't I just?" responded Hor. "To think of her 
sittin* starvin' under the stairs all that while. What'U 
ye do with her to-morrow, Mr. Kippis T 

" Come'n ask me that question on the morrow, boy," 
responded Job. " I'll be glad to see any of ye. Tm a bit 
tired an' sleepy now myself. Thank ye for your help,. 
Mrs. Forsyth." 

They took the hint and withdrew. Job had one more 
look at the placid face of the little sleeper, and then pre- 
pared to go to bed himself ; but he lay awake a good while 
that night, thinking over the question proposed by Hor. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

AILIE FINDING HERSELF USEFUL. 

AiUE woke up slowly, wondering at first where she could 
be. Under the stairs was her first impression, but then 
she felt the quilt wrapped round her, and the little bundle 
under her head, and she saw the light coining through the 
partly-closed door of her tiny closet-room. She jumped 
up in a great hurry at that, pulled on her ragged frock, 
and peeped out. 

There sat old Job Kippis near the window, with a worn 
volume open upon his knee, from which he was slowly 
reading half aloud. Ailie hesitated a minute until he 
looked up, and then, as a smile broke over his face, she 
came towards him. 

" Had a good night, little deary ?" asked Job. 

" Tve slept ever so sound," said Ailie. 

" And ever so hungry this momin', eh 1" inquired Job. 

Ailie nodded. 

" Have some breakfSast d*rectly, won't ye 1 IVe a bit 
of cleanin' up to do first, but 'twon't take long. And — 
w^ell, somehow Td like to see you doin' the same thing, 
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Ailie," added Job delicately, with a glance at Ailie's very 
dusky little face and fingers. " I'U give you some water,, 
eh, an' a bit of soap f* 

" Mother liked me to wash always," said Ailie, and Job- 
carried the old tin basin to her closet, well pleased at her 
acquiescence. There he left her, and thence she emerged 
in a few minutes, a very diflferent-looking little girl, with 
fresh dean face and hands, and hair smoothed back as 
neatly as was possible without the aid of a brush. Ailie 
tried the e£fect of water instead, which gave it a slightly 
plastered appearance, but certainly added to its smooth- 
ness. 

" That's a deal better," said Job, " and now we'll come 
to breakfast." 

He propped up the broken chair with a piece of wood 
kept on purpose, and balanced himself upon it carefully, 
while Aihe took her seat upon the foot of the bedstead, 
and the table stood between them. There was a stale 
half-loaf upon it, and a tiny piece of butter, and a small 
battered teapot containing some weak tea. Ailie was sure 
she had never tasted so delicious a meal in all her life, and 
Job would not stint her, though he took less than usual 
himself, to make up for her ravenous appetite. She asked 
for nothing, and would have left off uncomplainingly^ 
but the hungry black eyes were too much for his forti- 
tude, and he gave her as much as he thought good fot 
her. 

" Mayn't I wash up V* asked Aihe, seeing him begin to 
do so. " Mother used to let me help her, ever so long 
ago— right afore we had to pawn everything." 
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" Why, ye doesn't know how," said Job, looking down 
at her. 

" I'd soon learn," responded Ailie, and Job Kippis 
nodded his head. 

" So ye shall, deary, sure enough. Never does nobody 
no harm to learn anything. I'm all for leamin', ain't I, 
when we've means to do it ? So there now, I'U get to my 
work, an' you'U tidy up the room for me, like as useful a 
little maid as ever I see — eh, deary ]" 

Ailie smiled delighted acquiescence, and Job Kippis 
-settled himself to his tailoring, casting an occasional side- 
glanee at the little maid's movements. She did not seem 
much at a loss. First the chair was pulled back against 
the wall, then the table with some diflficulty restored to its 
usual place. Then Ailie set to work to re-make the bed. 
Job had made it already that morning, but he said nothing 
to disturb Ailie's pleasure in being useftd, only giving one 
or two furtive glances, with a little smile twitching his 
lips. 

The bed-making — such as it was — ^being accomplished, 
Ailie brought out the tin basin, and filled it with fi»sh 
water from the old tin can, which had been wont to stand 
in the closet till displaced by her presence. With fingers, 
not less deft than careful — deft by nature, for little enough 
of training had they had — she washed the two little 
blue plates, and the two little white mugs, in imitation 
of her mother's custom in earlier days, before utter misery 
■and want had broken in upon such habits. Then arranging 
them and the teapot upon the mantelnshelf — not their 
usual place, but Ailie asked no questions, arid Job would 
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not interfere-^he finaUy hid away the tin hasin in a comer, 
rubbed her fingers clean, pushed ^ack her black hair, and 
at length walked to Job's side. 

Job gave her a little nod, with the words — " Thank-ee, 
deary," and went on with his work. Ailie watched 
him intently, feasting her eyes on the bright red cloth, 
and once in a way looking out of the window at the roofs 
opposite, and the blue sky over them. 

" It's ever so much better up here than down below," 
she said at length. 

" Down whereabouts, deary ?" asked Job. 

" Down in the cellar," said Ailie. 

" Ah, 'twas there ye lived, wasn't it ?" 

Ailie nodded. 

" And you likes this best ?" 

Another quick nod, and then came the abrupt question, 
" What be you goin' to do with me f* 

Job looked up at the eager anxious black eyes, and then 
worked on steadily. " Why, that's the very question I 
was a-asking myself last night. What's to be done with 
ye, poor little 'un, till your mother's back 1 Two months, 
ain't itr 

" Oh, not the work'us, please, please^* entreated Ailie, 
with passionate earnestness. 

** Why, ye wouldn't be so badly off there," said Job 
soothingly. " Maybe I'U come to it myseK some day, I 
was arthinking only yesterday." 

" Oh, not the work'us, please,'^ was aU Ailie could 
reiterate. 
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** What's to be done with ye, thenT asked Job, putting 
the pnzziing question in his turn. 

A little pause followed, during which Ailie looked round 
the room, towards the closet, and back again into the kind 
hearty &ee, with its silver locks drooping oyer the broad 
sunburnt forehead. 

*' I wish ever so much I was your little gijd," sighed 
Ailie very heartily. 

** Why, does ye like the old man a bitf asked Job 
smiling, and thinking how her arms had clung to him the 
night before. 

'' Lots r said Ailie emphatically. " Pd like to be mo- 
therms still, 'cause I love her you see, but I does wish you 
was my — my — ^gran'father," concluded AiHe, with a great 
stretch of imagination, *^ so's I could get up on your knee, 
like as I did on fiather^s, afore he was so ilL" 

** Father was kind, wasn't he, eh ?' asked Job. 

Ailie nodded in her quick way. 

" An* ye like a-sittin' on somebody's knee, like as you 
did on mine yesterday ; but you was half asleep, and maybe 
doesn't remember it." 

" Oh, yes, but I does, too, an' it was as nice — as nice !" 
repeated Ailie, with shining eyes. '' And I did feel so cer- 
tain sure you was a-takin' care o' me, I didn't feel a bit 
afraid — ^not o' the work'us, even." 

" Pretty, ain't it r muttered old Job, softly. " Maybe 
Pd learn a lesson from that, couldn't I, now ? Lyin' in 
my arms, and never seen me before, and not feelin' a bit o* 
fear, 'cause she knowed Pd take care o' her ! Why, how 
did she know it, 'cept that I picked her up, when she was 
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a-lyin' all helpless, an' gave her food, an' cuddled her up 
in my arms 1 Sure that's what the Good Shepherd does — 
not as Fm likenin* myself, a poor sinful old man — hut, 
sure enough, He does pick up the poor stray lamhs, and 
feeds 'em, an' they feels His arms round 'em, and see His 
face, and trust Him, and have no fear. Why, isn't that a 
heautiful thought now T added Job, looking up brightly 
for a moment, in his usual fashion of putting questions to 
himself. 

Ailie had listened intently to the indistinct soliloquy, 
but understood little of it. "What's a shepherd?" she 
asked. 

" A man as takes care of the sheep," said Job. " And 
there's One — ^the Grood Shepherd, Ailie, and maybe ye 
know who He is." 

Ailie shook her head. " I've seen a shepherd," she said. 
" There was a lot o' sheep goin' through a street one day, 
and a man a-drivin' of them with a stick, an' a dog barkin* 
at them. Was he a good shepherd, 'cause he wouldn't let 
the carts run over 'em T 

" Ah, deary, the Good Shepherd ain't like that a bit. 
He don't drive His sheep, but He walks right along in 
front, an* they loves Him so much they walks after Him. 
And don't He lead them, to nice cool waters and green 
grass 1". added Job, smiling. 

" 'Tain't in London, then," said Ailie^shrewdly. "We've 
got no green grass here, 'cept it's away in them park places, 
as mother said she'd been to once." 

" rd like to tell ye a deal about it," said Job. " I'd 
like to see ye one o' His lambs, Ailie." 

5 
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" I ain't a lamb—rm a girl/' said Ailie, lialf a&onted. 

"Fd like to see ye one o* His lambs/' repeated iJob. 
" Tm one of the old sheep o* the flock, Ailie." 

" Ton ain't a bit of a sheep," said Ailie, more indignantly- 
still, and Job shook his head rather despondingly, wonder- 
ing how he was to make her understand. 

But at this moment there was a tap at the door, and 
John Forsyth came in. 



CHAPTEE IX. 



John's advice. 



AiLiE gave a little sharp lightened cry, and slipped down 
on the g]l3und close to Job Elippis, clinging to his coat, as 
if for protection. 

" Grood momin'," said Job, nodding pleasantly. " Got 
the little gal here, you see, all right.'' 

"What are ye thinkin* of doin* with her V* asked John, 
putting the oft-asked and, as yet, unanswered question. 

A twitch at Job's coat spoke plainly enough concerning 
Ailie's state of mind, even without the imploring, " Oh, 
please — " 

" What d'ye advise 1" asked Job. 

" Work'us," said John briefly. 

"Oh, please," sobbed Ailie, with another stronger twitch. 

"There, there, wait a bit, deary," said Job soothingly; 
and, returning to his stitching, he remarked — " She don't 
seem over-willin* to go, ehf 

" A bit of a child like that ! don't know nothin' about 
it," said John tersely. " Send her there, and she'll do, 
never fear." 

5—2 
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**Poor little deary!" murmured Job compassionately. 
" It's hard, ain't it, for herl" 

" Look here," said John Forsyth quietly. " I*ve a wife 
an' five children o' my own, an' one not my own, as I took 
up an' 'dopted five years since, when I wasn't in my pre- 
sent circumstances. So long as I've a crumb to spare, I 
ain't a-going to cast her off. But I ain't a-going to 'dopt a 
second, I can tell ye. Six is enough for a man, who's 
been nigh upon three months out o* work." 
" Out o' work stiUr asked Job. 

" I've found a job as'll last a week ; just serve to keep 
us on where we are. Itll pay up some o' the back rent,, 
an' do little enough beside." 

"Tis hard lines for ye," said Job compassionately. 
" Don't ye think I was Srwishin' you to do anythin'. No, 
no ! you've enough, as you say, wi' your own." 

John Forsyth nodded acquiescently, but merely said — 
" She can't look to live on the neighbours, neither. There's 
nothin' left but the work'us." 

Another sob from Ailie. " Poor little deary," repeated 
Job. "And it's two months, eh, to when her mother comes 
outr 

" Two months nigh. And she with nothin' to live on 
then, neither, comin' out a widow, an* the little she had 
left gone to pay her rent." 

" Poor thing — yes," said Job abstractedly. 
" So you'd best let me take the child off to the work'us 
this momin'," pursued John. " I'll go to work this after* 
noon, an' 'twill be some days, likely, afore Til be free again 
to walk so far." 
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*' I doesn't think,' somehow, Til be in such a hurry," 
«aid Job quietly. 

" You're not thinkin* o' keepin* the child yourself !" 

** Maybe, for two or three days," said Job cautiously, 
adjusting his work. " There's a many things Td like to 
«ay to her." 

" Ye*ll be drawn into doin* more. Tell ye, it won't do 
no good. She'll mind goinJ then more than now." 

" Maybe I'd mind partin' with her too," said Job 
<3almly. 

" And you'll let me take her off r 

" Thankee — not such a hurry." 

" 'Tain't as if you was a young man," expostulated John 
Forsyth. " It's only fair you should think o' yourself 
afore others." 

But this remark worked quite differently from the way 
in which John intended that it should. 

"It wasn't the Master's way, somehow, to think o* 
Himself afore others," said Job thoughtfully. 

«Ehr said John. 

" 'Twasn't the Master^s way," repeated Job, laying two 
folds of scarlet cloth together. ** Somehow I think He'd 
maybe have me help the poor little stray lamb, as nobody 
else can help — ^maybe He'd wish I should do. it for His 
sake." 

"Don't know nothin' about that," said John briefly. 
" A man must act with common prudence, I says." 

" So does I," said Job. " There isn't a more prudent 
transaction, I can tell ye, than that o' lendin' to the 
Master. It's hundred per cent, interest that He gives back.** 
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" You're gettiii' out o* mj depth," said John, with some 
impatience. ^^Foor folks like us, livin' from hand to 
mouth, haven't no time for leligion — and livin' in dirty 
holes, with a crowd o' yelling children round, ain't the 
way to practise it, neither." 

''Ain't a man in the world that needs religion more 
than such a onef said Job quietly. "Don't ye want 
help in gettin' your daily bread, and in taldn' care o' your 
chHdren T 

" I want a deal o' things Fll never get," said John 
curtly. " WhafU ye do about the child T 

" Keep her a bit. She'll sleep in my closet — an* may- 
be " 

" Hope you won't have cause to repent it," said John, 
getting up, with some slight annoyance at the rejection of 
his advice. " Good momin' t* ye." 

Ailie never moved till he was gone, and then, standing 
up, she asked, with dilated eyes — 

" Ain't I going, really f 

" No, deary, not to-day." 

" Nor to-morrow 1" asked Ailie. 

" Nor to-morrow, deary." 

" Nor next day T 

" Nor next day, neither." 

" Nor till mother comes 1" 

" We'll see," said Job soothingly. " I'll keep ye a bit, 
if I can." 

"I won't be hungry," said Ailie. "I'll eat ever so 
little — an' I'll be so useful — and — and — I does like you so 
— so much," 
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" rd like you to love me a bit," said Job. " Maybe 
ye*ll call me gran'Mher — eh, deary %" 

Ailie's face brigbteued yet more at this suggestion, and 
she gave vent to her feelings in a sudden wild gambol 
round the room, which rather startled Job at the moment, 
but he took it placidly. 

" She's so happy she don't know what to do," he mur- 
mured, " It'U be a bit cheery for me, too, won't it now % 
80 long since I've had a little 'un about me." 

" I'd like to go an' tell Lettie, gran'father," said Ailie, 
luxuriating in the new title, but before she had time to 
decide on going down, the door opened slightly, and 
Lottie's small voice said — 

" Please may I come in T 

" Come in, deary," said Job. " Why it's quite cheerful 
an' lively, it is, to hear the little voices," muttered the old 
man smilingly, as he stitched away. " I've been a bit 
lonesome at times, an' it's mighty pleasant." 

"Lettie, ain't it just beautiful?" cried Ailie. "I've 
been a-sleepin' in the cupboard, under the beautifullest 
thick coverin', an' had a breakfast 0' real tea an' bread an' 
butter. And he says I'l^i to call him gran'father, and I 
means to do it always, 'cause he's just as good as a real 
gran'father j an' I'm not going to the work'us to-morrow, 
nor next day, nor p'rhaps not at all." 

This was jumping at conclusions rather more readily 
than Job Kippis had exactly calculated upon; but he 
could not resolve to check her happy anticipations, and he 
quieted himseK with the remembrance that he had made 
no promises. 
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Lettie's pleasuie almost equalled Ailie's own, and in a 
few minutes the latter's excitement cooled down so far^as 
to allow her to climb up into the window-seat with Lettie, 
where they sat watching Job, and wondering much at the 
steady progress of his work. 

" Ain't it a bright red T said Lettie. 

" I'd rather it wasn't quite so bright, for the sake o' my 
old eyes," said Job pleasantly. "But I loves the old 
colour too." 

" What old colour, gran'father ?" asked Ailie. 

"Why the old scarlet, deary — same as I once wore 
when I was a soldier, d'ye see ?" 

" fFas you a soldier ?" asked Lettie. " I'll tell Hor 
that, 'cause he wants to be a sailor, an' that's sumthin' like, 
isn't iti" 

" Sailors wears blue, and soldiers red," said Ailie, a 
little doubtful of her own information, though she spoke 
confidently. 

" An* they both fight for the country," said Job. " One 
on land, and t'other on water. That's pretty nigh all the 
likeness betwixt 'em. Yes, I was a soldier once, but 'twas 
long, long ago. I was wounded in a battle, fought long 
afore you was bom — ^battle of Waterloo," and Job looked 
round proudly at the picture over the mantelshelf, with a 
quick involuntary movement of his hand to his head, as 
a sort of half-fialute, in memory of old days. " Fought it 
under him, ye know." 

"Do 'ee make him tell Hor all about it some day," 
whispered Lettie to Ailie ; " 'cause Hor likes such things, 
an* he's out after work now, and can't hear." 
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" So I will, too," said Job, overhearing her, and nodding 
his head. "And, maybe, TU want ye all to be soldiers one 
day." 

" Hor^s goin' to be a sailor, he says, an* we can't be 
soldiers," said Ailie. " Can we, gran'fSather ?" 

" 'Not wearin' a red coat an* carryin' a musket," said 
Job Kippis. " Different sort o' soldiers, deary. There's 
a deal we all have to fight with ; but I've got to make ye 
understand all that. Maybe that's why you was sent to 
me — ^because the Master wanted you to learn it," added 
Job, thoughtfully. " I shouldn't wonder — I shouldn't." 

" There's a deal o' fightin* down in the court," said Ailie. 

"Ah! 'tisn't that sort o' fighting, neither,** said Job, 
with a half-sigh. " Fighting for their own way — different ' 
sort 0* thing that from fighting in the Master^s service. 
But I'll tell ye all about it some day." 



CHAPTER X. 

SUNDAY IN THE GARRET. 

" Sunday momin' to-day," said Job Kippis, as they sat 
down to breakflEisty after Ailie's second night in her new 
home. 

'^ Shops all shut, ain't they ?" said Ailie, that being her 
chief association with the Day of Eest. '' I don't like 
Sunday a bit, gran'father." 

" Don't ye, deary ?" 

" No, 'cause lots o' men don't go to work, an' they're 
rough an' frighten me." 

" And ye've never been to church, likely 1" 

Ailie made a very decided gesture of dissent. 

" Them big houses with tall steeples, ain't they 1" she 
asked. 

" Houses for to worship God in," said Job reverently. 

" I don't know nothin' about it," said Ailie. " Nobody 
don't here." 

"I've a deal to teach you, haven't II" said Job. 
" Doesn't you know nothin* about God, Ailie 1" 

" Up in the sky, ain't He ?" asked Ailie. 
Up in the sky, an' down upon earth too. He's just 
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everywhere. There isn't a place nor a spot where God 
doesn't be." 

" Down among the houses 1" asked Ailie. 

" Sure enough, down among *em all." 

" And where there's grass, an' trees, an' flowers ?" asked 
Ailie. 

'' Yes, among 'em all, deary^ and God made them all 
too." 

" He didn't make the houses," said Ailie. " Father was 
a mason, and he built some of 'em — ^leastways he helped." 

" What was they built of, deary T 

" Stones an' bricks," said Ailie. 

" And how did he get the bricks 1" 

" Why, they was all made, gran'father, 'cause I know 
once Either took me ever so long a walk, and there was* 
all the long rows and great piles o' bricks, an' men a- 
Tuaking of them as fast as ever they coidd." 

" An' who made the stones, deary, an' who made the 
clay the bricks was made of?" 
' Ailie looked back at him without speaking. 

" Yes, 'twas God did aU that," said Job. « He made 
the earth, an' the stars, and the sun, an' moon, and the 
trees, an' grass, and the birds, an' beasts, and men, an' 
women, an* children, and old Job Kippis, an* little Ailie^ 
He made just everything, an* He's everywhere." 

" How did He make 'em ?" asked Ailie. 

" Why He made them out o' nothing,** said Job. "That's- 
just what men can't do. Give me a bit of red cloth an' 
I'll make a coat ; but tell me to make un out of nothing,, 
and ye might as well tell me to fly like a bird. But God 
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can, ye see, Ailie. He says, ' Let there be light,' an' light 
conies in a moment, an' He says, * Let things be made,' 
an' they're made, all out of nothin* at alL" 

Ailie looked wonderingly at Job, and then recurred to 
his former remark— 

" He ain't everywhere. He ain't here." 

" He's in this room this very minute," said Job so- 
lemnly. 

" He isn't though," said Ailie, half frightened. 

'* He's here all the time," repeated Job. " He's a-listen- 
ing to every word we speak this moment, an' more than 
that too. He knows every bit of what old Job an' little 
Ailie are thinking." 

"I wasn't thinkin' any harm," said Ailie hastily. 
*' Will He be angry ?" 

" Such a deal to tell her," murmured Job. " Dear, 
dear, how will I ever make her understand ? Sure, deary, 
God is only angry with sin, and with nothing else at 
aU." 

" What's that f inquired Ailie. 

** Just whatever's wrong," said Job. " Tellin' lies, an* 
etealin', and quarrellin', and not lovin' Him, and all such 
things." 

" I wasn't thinkin' any harm," repeated Ailie. " I only 
wanted a bit to know what He was like. Will He be 
angry with that, gran'father 1" 

" Not a bit, deary. Sure He likes you to want to know 
about Him. I'll tell you one thing He's like — He's just a 
kind gentle Father, who loves little children, an' wants 
'em all to be happy an' safe." 
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" But if we was to see Him," explained Ailie softly, 
" what'd He be like, grandfather ?" 

" ' "No man hath seen Him at any time,' " said Job, half 
unconsciously quoting from the Bible. " He's too glorious 
for that, Ailie. We'd just have to lie down an' die that 
minute, if we could see God. We couldn't bear the 
sight." 

" I don't just know what glor'ous means," said Ailie. 

" Ain't the sun glorious when it shines so bright, an' 
dazzles your eyes if you try to look, Ailie f ' 

Ailie's " yes " was emphatic. 

" That's what I mean ; but the glory o' the sun is no- 
thin* by His glory, deary — ^'twould just look as dark as a 
bit o' black cloth in the sunlight." 

" rd like to see it," said Ailie earnestly. 

" Nobody's seen Him — God, the Father, I mean," said 
Job reverently ; " but He sent His Son into the world, 
and men saw Him, an' He was the image of God." 

Ailie did not understand — it was not likely she should. 
Job thought he would stop there for a while, and let her 
think over what he had said, but all at once she asked — 

" Gran'father, do you think fether was remembered V 

" Don't ye remember him, eh, deary V* 

" Tain't that I mean. He wanted to be remembered." 

" And sure you wouldn't go to forget him, Ailie T* 

"'Tain't that," repeated Ailie. "Twas a story Mrs. 
Forsyth told him, of a thief as wanted to be remembered ; 
an' father he wanted it too, an' he asked — ^" 

"Asked who!" inquired Job, judiciously anxious to 
draw her out. 
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*^ And he made me ask too^ he did." 

" Aflk who, deary f* 

"Why, I doesn't exactly know. Somebody as was 
Tiailed np, he -said." 

" And so He was," said Job seriously. " Nailed up oh 
ti cross, for you an* me, Ailie. Why, He is the very same 
Grood Shepherd I was tellin' ye of yesterday." 

" No, is He r cried Ailie with opening eyes. 

*^ An* the same I call the Master. That's one o* His 
names. He's the Son of God, who came down &om hea- 
ven to die for the world. Didn*t your father know nought 
o* that, Ailier 

" Maybe he knowed more than me," said Ailie. ** What 
was it the thief saidf 

" He said, * Lord, remember me when Thou comest into 
Thy kingdom.* " 

" That's it," said Ailie. " Only Mrs. Forsyth had for- 
got the end. An' was he remembered f 

"The thief 1 Didn't the Lord say to him, 'To^y shalt 
thou be with me in Paradise?' That's heaven." 

"No, but I means father," said Ailie. "Maybe he 
wasn't remembered f 

" Nobody knocks an' doesn't get a answer," said Job 
•confidently, " What 'was it he did, deary f 

" He wanted to be remembered," said Ailie. *' An' we 
•didn't know how to ask, an' there was no one to telL But 
father told me, an' I said, * Please remember father ;' an' 
father he asked for himself ever so hard, and we thought 
— ^maybe — ^" 

" Sure the Lord heard him, Ailie. Ain't we told, ' Look 
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unto Him and be ye saved?' and didn't He say, *Come 
unto Me, and I will give you rest?' There's a many came 
to Him, and some^ didn't know much about Him, or how 
to speak to Him, but I never heard as He turned one 
away. He always hears an' answers." 

Job rose from the table as he spoke, but he took out no 
work that day. He let Ailie wash up, and then he called 
her to his side, and read aloud the story of the Crucifixion, 
adding brief simple explanations as he went along. Ailie 
listened intently for a while, and, when she grew restless, 
Job broke off. 

" That'll do for a bit, I reckon," he said, " Don't ye go 
an' forget, little un'. An' now it's time to think o' church." 

" Do ye go there 1" asked Ailie, in astonishment. 

" Sure enough, it's for everybody to worship God in," 
said Job. " Fd be main sorry to stay away. Will ye 
come with me, Ailie f* 

*' I ain't fit," said Ailie, looking down at her soiled and 
ragged frock. 

" To— be— sure," said Job slowly. "Why didn't I 
think o' that afore now, an' get ye all washed and patched? 
'Tisn't as my own clothes is anythin' much, but they be 
well mended any way, an' as clean as clean can be. Good 
thing Fm a tailor, an' independent o' the woman-kind, 
havin' none belongin' to me." 

" I ain't clean," said Ailie. 

" Seems somehow as I had best leave ye at home to^ay, 
an' get ye all in shape afore next Sunday," said Job du- 
biously. " Eh, deary?" 

Ailie had no objection. She rather wanted to stretch 
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her limbs after sitting so quiet So she sought out Lettie; 
and indulged herself in a wild scamper through the back- 
yard, while old Job Kippis made his way to the nearest 
old city church, with its scanty congregation and quiet 
service. Sunday was truly to him a day of delight, and 
the old empty almost-forsaken church a place of deep and 
heartfelt worship. 



CHAPTEE XL 



josie's excursion. 



** Leveson, it's ever so long since you came home last/' 
said Josie lepioachfoUy, one bright October day. 

"A whole fortnight, Josie," said Leveson Therlopk, 
stooping to kiss his little sister. Though in reality only 
her half-brother, he loved her as much as ever brother 
loved little sister of his own. 

" A fortnight is a dreadfully long time," said Josie dis- 
consolately. ^^ Mamma has been wantiiig you nearly as 
much as I have — ^haven't you, mamma 1" 

" If not more, Josie," said Mrs. Therlock. 

" Oh, no, it couldn't be more, because I have wanted 
Leveson as much as could be. Do you know I cried for 
you in bed one night, Leveson?" 

" I heard of a little child once who cried for the moon," 
said Leveson. 

" But that was a stupid thing to do," said Josie, " be- 
cause he couldn't ever have the moon, but I can have you." 

''You mean he was stupid to ciy, because crying 
wouldn't bring the moon to him." 

6 
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" No, I don't mean that," said Josie, not choosing to be 
caught in a trap. " You want me to say that I was just 
as stupid to cry for you, because crying wouldn't bring you 
either. But if I cried so as to make myself iU — ^wouldn't 
you come then 1" 

" I think I should send the doctor," said Leveson. But 
he sat down and took Josie within his aim. "I have 
been very busy, Josie ; still I have not forgotten my pro- 
mise to my pet." 

" You always are busy," said Josie. "I don't see why all 
the poor children in London are always to come before me." 

*^ Which stands in the most need of help T 

"I think I do," said Josie decidedly, "because I haven't 
one single little girl to play games with me, and the poor 
children have hundreds." 

''And not having a single little girl, you want a big 
brother instead." 

"I'd rather have you than all the little girls in the 
world," said Josie, " But you see now, Leveson, I really 
do want you very much. It isn't only fancy." 

" No, I see, — it is a question of health," said Leveson 
gravely. 

Now, you needn't laugh at me." 
Was I laughing 1" 

" Yes, you know you were, down in your thoughts." 

Leveson laughed now, at all events. 

" But I don't know what promise you meant just a mi- 
nute ago," said Josie. 

" Did I not once say I would take a certain little girl 
for a trip down the river?" 



it 
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"Oh, Leveson, you don't mean that ?" 

" You shall go to-day if you like. Perhaps it would be 
chilly on the water, but you shall take your choice. Down 
the river, or else over the Tower, or else off to Hampton 
€ourt." 

Josie gave a little shriek at the last proposal, which 
showed what she thought of it. 

"What, would you prefer that?" 

" Hampton Court ! A real palace ! Oh, I should think 
«o!" 

" Better than the river or the Tower 1" 

" Fve been on the river before, and the Tower is only in 
London stilL I want to get away. Does the Queen live 
at Hampton Court!" 

"No, the last king that lived there was the Queen's 
■great-great-grandfather, King George the Second." 

" At all events, it*s a real palace, because my history- 
book says so," observed Josie. " Oh 1 Leveson, you don't 
really mean we are going i" 

" Directly. Eun away and dress, for if we don't start 
at once we shall miss our train. It would not be worth 
while going later, for the place is closed to visitors at 
•four." 

" But, mamipa," said Josie, making a spring towards 
the door, and then lingering, " won't you come too f ' 

Mrs. Therlock shook her head. 

"I cannot stand sight-seeing, darling," she said 
"gently. " Go and enjoy yourself as much as possible, 
Josie, dear. I shall love to think how happy you 



are." 
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"Only it seems too bad to take Leveson from joxty. 

" Leveson will sleep here to-night, so I shall see him alt 
the evening. Eun and diess, Josie." 

" Make haste, or we shall be too late," said Leveson ; 
and Josie flew off in overpowering excitement. 

She would have flung on anything that came to hand^ 
in her dread of being too late ; but nurse had her own 
ideas as to propriety, and undertook the task of dressing 
her eager little charge. It was of no use for Josie to fiuno 
and struggle. She had to submit to being brushed and 
smoothed, arranged and patted, till ^ck, ribbons, hair, 
and feathers were all in proper order. Then, and not till 
then, Josie was released, almost in tears with repressed 
impatience. However, the flnal rush downstairs dissipated 
all annoyance, and Leveson, who was engaged in a conver- 
sation with Mrs. Therlock, apparently somewhat sorrowful 
in its nature, rose at once. 

" Come, Josie, we have no time to lose.'* 

A hansom cab was Josie's special delight, so one was 
procured near at hand, and off they went at full speed — 
Josie's brown hair tossing to and fro across her rosy cheeks 
in the wind, and her hand clasping Leveson's in grateful 
ecstasy. 

" Oh ! dear, it is so delicious — so veiy delicious 1" she 
said. " How good you are to take me." Then, after a 
minute or two — "Do you know, Leveson, it was just 
there I saw that poor little starving girl — ^the very d^y you 
promised to take me on the river." 

" Poor little girl," said Leveson. 
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" I wonder if she did starve V* remarked Josie. " I 
made nurse bring me a great many times along here, until 
I waa quite tired of the walk ; but I never saw her again, 
I am so afraid she must have starved to death." 

" I trust not. It would be a terrible thing." 

" Yes, it must Be very dreadful to be so hungry. How 
fast we are going, Leveson !" 

" You were rather long dressing, little woman, so wo 
have barely time to catch our train." 

" Oh ! — oh, Leveson ! — ^there she is 1" cried Josie sud- 
denly. "The little girl that was starved — at least, 
starving. Oh, dear !" 

Leveson looked back, and caught a glimpse of a small 
figure on the pavement. 

" We can stop, and ask her where she lives, if you like, 
Josie," he said hastily. " Only I fear we shall lose our train." 

" Oh, I don't want to miss the train," said Josie, and 
they went on, but she said uneasily, the next moment — 
** Do you think we ought ?" 

"I cannot decide for you, darling. I have been to 
Hampton Court before, so it would not be the same disap- 
pointment to me as to you to miss it. Do as you wish." 

" You see she isn't starved," said Josie. 

" No, so I perceive." 

" Perhaps she was trying to take me in that day, after 
all," said Josie, anxious to feel herself entirely in the right. 

" You did not think so at the time." 

"But she told me she was starving — and she's alive 
now," said Josie, inclined for an argument. 

" No doubt some one gave her food." 
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" I dare say I sliall see her again some day," said Josie. 
" m walk there every moming for some days, and then 
Tm pretty nearly sure to do it." 

" Very well, dear." 

" And it may not have heen the same little girl, after 
all," said Josie. " Her &ock looked cleaner." 

" But how ahout her face 1" 

" That was cleaner too," said Josie decisively. 

" Yes, hut was it the same face ?" 

" Why, I thought so ; hut then you know I only had 
the littlest hit of a glimpse, Leveson, so how could I tell 1 
And fancy if I had missed Hampton Court for nothing." 

" So we will decide that it was not the little girl, after 
all," said Leveson gmvely. 

"I can't, hecause — I suppose it was," said Josie 
honestly, though with rather a cloudy look. " Leveson, I 
know you think I ought to have wanted to stop to speak 
to her. But it would be so very, very hard to hear, if I 
couldn't go to Hampton Court. And I hardly ever get 
any pleasure. It is very unkind of you." 

Leveson put a kind hand under her chin, and made her 
look up into his fewe, which met hers with a smile. 

" My dear little woman, that is all fancy. You have 
talked so much of that poor child, that I thought you had 
a very particular interest in her ^" 

" And so I have, — ^but she isn't like Hampton Court," 
murmured Josie. 

" So that was why I put the question about speaking to 
her. But I dare say you will meet her again some day, as. 
she seems to frequent that road, l^o doubt her home is near.'*' 
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" She hasn't any home," said Josie. 

"She had not, perhaps; but probably she has found 
fiiends of some description — or her mother may be out of 
jfidl before now." 

" Why, so she may," said Josie, brightening. " I didn't 
think of that. And you don't think I was very wrong tc 
want to go on ?" 

Josie's tender conscience was not very easily set at rest, 
but Leveson was anxious that her day should be one oi 
thorough pleasure, and he exerted himself to draw her 
attention to other matters. They soon reached the station^ 
and, by the time she was seated in the train, her spirits 
had aien to their usual pitch. • 

It was a very happy day that Josie spent. She walked 
through the galleries of beautiful paintings, wondering 
much why Leveson admired so many which she thought 
ugly, and why he spoke so sHghtingly of those which she 
thought lovely. 

" Wait till you are older," he said, smiling, when she 
asked an explanation. " Your taste in pictures hajs to be 
trained and taught, like every other part of your mind. 
It very seldom comes naturally." 

Josie had no objection to waiting, though secretly she 
felt quite sure that some of his favourites she should 
esteem frightful all her life long. After the pictures, they 
went into the garden, and Josie raced about the terraces, 
and lost herself in the maze so completely, that Leveson 
had to follow her in and lead her out. Then she admired 
the great vine, belonging to the Queen, and wondered at 
the thought of its two thousand bunches of grapes, or 
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more, borne eyeiy year. After that, Leveson took lier 
into a re&esbment-hoTiBe for some limch, and a long ramble 
in Buahey Park followed. Kow Josie skipped, and 
danced, and roslied about under the fine chestnut and 
lime-trees, wearing their autumn tints. And, finally, a mili- 
tary band gave them some bright lively tunes, in the garden. 

Josie was a little tired by this time, and sat listening on 
a bench by her brother's side, with the pure autumn 
country breeze playing round her, and the sunlight kissing 
her round cheeks, and catching a reflection in her happy 
eyes. It was so delightful to sit there and listen to the 
band, with her feet pattering softly on the greenswaid in 
time with the tunes, and merry groups of children, and 
gentlemen, and ladies near, and the lofty walls of the fine 
old palace rising up behind her. 

Only it was all over too soon ; and sorrowfully at length 
Josie said, when Leveson intimated that they must think 
of returning — 

" So it's all done now — and, oh ! dear, dear, I shall 
have to go on with the old round again, in those dismal 
old streets. And all the while we mighi be living in the 
dear beautiful country. Oh ! Leveson, it is very hard." 

"Josie, do you think this discontent is right!" as^ed 
Leveson, very gently, as he rose to take her away. 

" No" said Josie. 

" I have done what I can to make a happy day for you. 
Cannot you let mamma and me have a bright face in 
retuynT 

" I didn't mean to be nasty and ungrateful," whispered 
Josie. 
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I am sure you did not, and you will not be." 

" Only you don't know how tired I do get of Loudon, 
and having nohody to play with," said Josie. 

" You have had no one to play with to-day." 

" Oh ! but Tve had you." 

Leveson was silent a moment. 

" Josie," he said at length, " many a poor little child in 
the streets of London cannot obtain such a sweet glimpse 
of beauty and freshness as you have had now to carry 
away with you." 

" They don't know what country is, so they don't miss 
it," said Josie. 

^* I think ihat makes the matter only more grievous." 

" But I have lived in the country, and I don't forget, 
though it was so long ago," said Josie. " I want it so 
much, sometimes." 

" Many a poor little neglected one may remember it, 
too, without a hope of even catching a glimpse of it 
again," said Leveson. 

And Josie knew from the very sound of his saddened 
voice what was the subject of his thoughts just then. 



CHAPTER XII. 

WHAT HOR WANTED. 

That same afternoon the last ray of the setting sun^ 
which shone brightly on Josie Therlock during her happy 
homeward journey, crept lazily, and half-veiled by smoke, 
through the window of Job Kippis's garret. 

It fell upon Job himseK first, lending a sparkle to his. 
silver hair, and a light to his steady honest eyes. It cast 
his shadow behind on the bare wall, and crept over the 
fine aquiline face of the Duke's portrait over the fire-place^ 
And just as it was taking itseK away from Job Kippis's 
hands, busied with some tough army-cloth, the door 
opened, and Ailie bounded in. 

" Grandfather, I've brought Hor an* Lettie to see you," 
she cried. 

Eor though the middle of October had come, thwe was 
no more talk of the workhouse for Ailie. She was fairly 
domesticated in Job Kippis's garret. 

" Welcome, both o' them," responded Job. " HoVre 
ye gettin* on, lad 1" 

Hor sat down on the foot of the bed, and leant his. 
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chin on his hand, without replying, while Lettie crept to 
her favourite seat in the window, settling herseK there in 
her quiet precise feshion, with her httle fair head just 
catching the last gleam of vanishing sunlight. 

" Eh r repeated Joh. 

" I'm not gettin' on at all," said Hor rather gruffly. 
" Ain't like to, neither." 

" Why wouldn't ye be T demanded Job. 

"Two places lost lately, aa I might ha' had with a 
decent jacket to my back," said Hor gloomily. " They'd 
have took me for errand boy at a shop this momin' if I 
could have dressed up respectable. It ain't no use. I've 
tried an' tried, an' now I'll give up." 

" Give up what ?" demanded Job, stitchiag on steadily.. 

" Give up tryin'." 

" Tryin' what T 

" To work, an' be respectable. 'Tain't no use ; an' I'll 
just give up, an' go right along with the rest o' the boys* 
Mother's made a deal o' fuss about keepin* me honest an' 
imlike to them, an' where's the good % I'll give up." 

" An' begin to drink, an' steal, an' swear ?" demanded 
Job quietly. 

" Not steal," said Hor shortly. 

" 'Tother two, then T 

Hor's answer was a gruff " Dunno." 

" Just as well steal as swear, when you're about it," said 
Job. " One's breakiu' of the fourth commandment, an' 
one's breakin' of the eighth." 

" I tell ye I mean to give up tryin' to keep steady, an* 
to be respectable." 
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"Supposin* ye do," said Job, "wliat*ll ye gain by 
that r 

Hor did not know exactly what to answer. 

" Think it'll make ye happier V 

Hor could not quite answer in the affirmatiye. 

" Think it'U make ye more respectable T 

Hor shook his head. 

" Think it*ll bring money into your pocket — ^leastways 
without you takes to stealin' too ?" 

** I don't think nothin' about it, save that Tm tired o' 
tryin* to no purpose," said Hor listlessly. 

Job paused a moment in his work, to glance at the boy's 
thin face and hollow eyes. 

" Poor lad !" he muttered. " I'd like to be able to help 

ye." 

" Nobody can't — ^save them as won't," said Hor. 

" How old are ye, boy ?" 

" Thirteen — nigh upon fourteen." 

"An' your name? — ^Horatio Nelson, ain't iti lived 
same time as the Duke himseK, didn't he now? — an' a 
brave sailor he was too. Never turned his back on an 
enemy, did he 1 If I was you, lad, I wouldn't go for to 
disgrace a name like that !" 

" If I'd a chance to go to sea, I wouldn't mind nought 
else," said Hor. 

"SeeB^tomeyewantamanyttungs/'^dJobKippi. 

" Just think I do," said Hor shortly. 

" Gran'father," remarked Ailie in the pause following, 
" d'ye know I saw that little lady as wanted to give me a 
penny — an' she was drivin' past with a gentleman, an' 
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laughin' an' talkin' as happy as happy, an' she looked at 
me too." 

" Maybe she knowed you again," said little Lettie. 

" Maybe she didn't," said Hor. " Catch a fine young 
lady a-knowin' a little ragged girl like you agin. Likely 
that." 

" Why wouldn't she then V asked Job. 

" Eich folks doesn't care for poor uns," said Hor dog- 
gedly. 

" You're out there, boy. Many does." 

" I ain't seen 'em then." 

" Maybe not. There's a many things you haven't seen. 
Fve one rich Friend." 

" He don't do much for ye then," said Hor, glancing 
round the bare apartment. 

" Don't He % That's aU you knows about the matter., 
Just all my joy an' happiness in life comes from Him." 

Hor made no answer. Job went on after a minute — 

" There's many things ye wants, lad. Ye say, ye've 
worked an' tried in vain, an' you're like to give up tryin'., 
rU put one question to ye. Have ye ever asked for 'em ?'* 

" Asked over an' over again," said Hor. " There ain't 
a man as'll employ me." 

" Then I'd stop askia' men, an' go higher." 

" Go where, grandfather ?" asked Ailie. 

Job lilted one hand gravely. 

" Up there, deary." 

" like as father asked to be remembered V asked Ailie* 

"Aye, an' like as I make ye kneel down night an* 
morning, an' pray to * Our Father, which art in. Heaven.' '* 
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" D*ye mean to say, if I went an' prayed .for work it'd 
come r inquired Hor, with a low incredulous laugh. For 
thanks to old Job, the name and meaning of prayer was 
not entirely unknown among those three children, as it 
had heen but a short time back. 

Job thought seriously a moment, and then said — 

" m, I don't, lad." 

" Then where's the good o' prayin f asked Hor shortly. 

Job put down his work, and opened his Bible, bending 
over it in the growing twilight. 

" Look here, lad — ^there's many an' many a promise of 
answers to prayers. Will ye hear one or two 1 

" * K ye abide in Me, and My words abide in you, ye 
shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto you.'* 

" See that, boy — ' If ye abide in Me.' That's the Lord 
Himself. If ye abide in Him, believe in Him, trust Him, 
love Him^ Hell do what ye ask Him. 'Tisn't to them as 
don't love Him, that He says that. An' here again — 

" * And whatsoever we ask we receive of Him, hecause 
we keep His commandments, and do those things that are 
pleasing in His sight. 't 

"D'you keep the commandments o' the holy Jesus, 
boy ? D'you set yourself, heart an' soul, to do all ye can 
to please Him, eh ? An' here again — 

" ' He will fulfil the desire of them that fear Him ; He 
also will hear their cry and will save them.'J 

" Are ye one o' them that fears Him ? If ye are. He'll 
fulfil your desire, lad. Are ye, eh?" 

• John irr.Tf t 1 John iii. 22. J Psa. cadv, 19. 
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" Don't see any good in prayin' at all, then," muttered 
Hor. 

" ^o good ! Why, if you're one o' His own children, 
ye may ask what ye will, an' if ye ain't making some ^ 
■wrong foolish request, like to poison for your soul. He'll 
give it ye. Don't He love to make us happy 1 Don't it 
grieve Him at His heart when He sees one o' His poor 
sheep bleatin' an* sorrowful, and* don't He love to smile an' 
comfort un ? Eh, lad ?" 

" I don't know nothin' about that," said Hor. " I only 
knows He lets us live like pigs." 

" Have ye ever asked Him to make it different ?" 

" What's the good ? Don't ye say He won't answer?" 
demanded Hor. 

" I doesn't say He won't, but only He's not promised 
He wUl. That's to say, lad, He's not promised to ye, 
* whatsoever ye ask, ye shall receive.' He's promised to 
foi^ve your sins, an' to save ye, an' to make ye His own, 
soon's ever ye'll ask Him, but the * whatsoever' promises 
doesn't belong to ye, till ye does belong to Him. See my 
meanin', lad — eh ?" 

Hor did not answer. Job turned to little Lettie, with 
a smile on his face. 

" I'd like to see ye all His children, — aU a-belongin' to 
Him, — I would. Deary, don't ye think ye'd like it ?" 

Lettie nodded, and Ailie said — 

" He's the Shepherd, ain't He, gran'father f 

" Sure He is. The Shepherd, an' the Master, an* the 
Lord, an* the King, an' the Friend. Ever so many names 
He's got, — ^picturs of Him like, so's we may understand 
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Him better. There'll be a day, little deaiy — ^" and his 
firm brown hand stroked Lettie's head, — "there'll be a 
day when He'll have one Name, 'cause the Bible says so. 
' There shall be one Lord, and His name one.' He's one 
Lord now, but's He's a many names. We won't need a 
Shepherd nor a Guide then, for we'll be at Home. Some- 
times I wonders a bit what name Hell choose, among all 
so many. One time I thinks it'll be Master, 'cause we'll 
all serve Him. Another time I thinks it'll be Father, 
^cause we'll all be one family in Heaven, an' sure the 
Bible calls Him, The Everlasting Father. Another time, 
1 think maybe it'U be Love, 'cause the Lord is love, all 
love, nothin* but love. Anyway it'll be beautiful — aright 
beautiful,'' and the smile that shone on Job Eappis's face 
had a dim reflection of that veiled and far-off heavenly 
beauty. 

" If He be all love, why don't He give us a nice place 
to live in V asked Hor, though less doggedly than he had 
spoken first. 

" How many more times will I have to say it, lad — 
Have ye ever asked Him to make it different 1" 

" If I did, what then ?" demanded Hor. " Don't ye be 
the same ?" 

"1^0," said Job decidedly. "You says ye live like 
pigs, but 'taint no pigstye this home o' mine. It's where 
my Master has put me, an' I loves it for His sake. Why, 
lad, I tell ye. He'd put me in a palace straight, — ^not as I'd 
be happy there partic'larly, — ^but He'd put me there, if 
'twas for my good. That's all as matters. I doesn't ask 
Him to change. All I wants is, — * Guide me with Thy 
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counsel, an' afterward receive me to glory.' Why, what 
matters a garret an' a bit o' dry bread a little longer? 
There's Heaven waitin' for me, an' angels' food it maybe. 
Maybe if I'd more Td love this world too much. I 
doesn't love it now. It's Heaven I wants. Maybe then 
it'd be earth I'd want." 

" It's some'at nice on earth I want," said Hor. 

" An' ye might have it if ye'd take it. Some'at nice I 
What's nicer than to have the Lord smilin' down on ye 
horn heaven, an' helping you with His strong arm, an' 
givin* ye peace an' joy in your heart? How's it all to be 
got, Ailie r 

Ailie thought a moment, and said — " Ain't it by be- 
lievin', gran'father?' 

" Sure enough, deary. BeUevin' on the Lord Himself, 
who died for us on the cross. He loved ye, lad — Gloved 
ye so as to die a bitter and painful death for your sake. 
An' He tells ye to seek Him, an' call to Him, an' believe 
Him, an' while ye won't do that, an' haven't a thought o*" 
gratitude in your heart for aU He's done for ye, ye'll sit 
there gramblin' because He don't give ye everything ye'd 
like. Do ye deserve to have it, boyT' 

And the solemnly-uttered question met with no response 
from Hor. Little as he knew of himself, he at least knew 
flo ntuch that he could not answer in the affirmative. 



CHAPTEE Xin. 

WAITING. 

The two months' impiisonment was over at last, and Ailie 
. knew that on the evening of this chill foggy November 
clay, with its dull grey misty pall overhanging the city, 
she might expect to see her mother once more. 

She had divided feelings on the subject. She wanted 
to see her mother again, but she did not want to leave her 
adopted grand&ther. The one would bring about the 
other, and whether to be most glad or most sorry was a 
puzzle to Ailie. She wavered to and fifo between the two 
feelings, but as evening drew near the sorrow rather pre- 
dominated. It was very cold, and Job Kippis had lighted 
a small fire. little Lettie had crept up there for warmth, 
knowing herself to be welcome, for the Forsyths had no 
£re that day, and as Ailie crouched down by the small 
grate with her tiny companion, she wondered much, in 
the old thoughtful fashion of a child who has seen little of 
'Careless childhood, where she would be at that time on 
the morrow, for mother would be penniless and friendless, 
without work and without a home. What was to become 
•of them she did not know. 
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" 'Tis a bitter night for your motlier, ain't it ?" said old 
Job presently, breaking a long silence. He was working 
hard by the waning light, and a candle stood beside him 
ready for use when necessary, for AUie's presence liad some- 
what indented on his little savings, and necessitated of late 
harder toil than nsual on his part. " The fog in the streets 
is that thick, ye can't hardly see the lamps. We'll give 
her a bit o' supper, an* warm her up, Ailie T 

" Where'll she sleep, gran'figither V* asked Ailie. 

" Mother said somebody 'd lend her a bed for one night," 
«aid Lettie. " Doesn't you think she'll live here, Ailie ?" 

" I doesn't know one bit," said Ailie, shaking her head 
with grave consideration, " 'cause you see mother hadn't 
no work for ever so long, an' she'd ha* moved, she said, if 
father hadn't been too ill. Dunno where she'll go, 
though." 

" All big London afore her, an* ne'er a home for her, 
poor thing," sighed Job. " It's a great babel of a place 
this, ain't it ? To think o' these thousands o' houses, an' 
not a spot as she can call her own. Ah me, if she had 
but a Home above, it'd matter little then." 

" Gran'fether, I'll tell to mother all you've teached me," 
said Ailie, looking up at him, " an' I'll say my texts every 
day, an' * Our Father ' too, an' * Please wash away my sins 
for Jesus Christ's sake.' Will that do, gran'fatherl" 

" Sure, deary, if you says it from your heart," said Job, 
wiping his sleeve across his eyes. " It's sorely I'll miss 
ye, deary ; but sure I'm glad I didn't send ye off to the 
work'us neither, ain't I now ?" 

" 'Cause you wouldn't ha* been my gran*father then,** 

7—2 
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said AiKe seriously. " An' motlier 'd ha* come, an' found 
nobody waitin' for her to-night. Will she go to the old 
place first, grandfather, down in the cellar?" 

" Maybe not, deary. More like she'd know well enough 
ye couldn't have lived on alone, an* she'd ask what's become 
of ye, an' the neighbours *d tell, * Up with old Job Kippis,*" 
an' she'd come an* tap an' walk in. Sure isn't that a bit 
of a noise out o' the door now ?" 

Ailie sprang to open it, but a little rush of cold air was 
all that entered, and she shut it again. 

" 'Tisn't nobody, gran'father. I does wonder when she'll 



come.** 



" Whatll I tell ye, to make the time get along faster T 
asked Job. " III have to stop work soon ; my old eyes 
doesn't stand it by this light, as if they was young." 

" Tell us about when you used to wear a coat all o' 
scarlet," said Ailie. " Was it ever so bright a red, gran*- 
father T 

" That it was, deary, just this colour. I'll have to take 
to black work altogether soon, if so be I can get it. Just 
this colour, Ailie." 

" An' did ye like wearing it T asked Ailie. 

"Just think I did!" said old Job emphatically. 
** Didn't I march along wi' my comrades, as proud as 
proud could be, an' the band a-playin' away in front." 

" Fd like to hear it," said Ailie. " And how did ye get 
hurt, gran'father." 

" *Twas a musket-ball wounded me, right in the middle 
o* the battle. The French and English was fightin', deary, 
*cause there was a man as we called Boneyparty, who 
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wanted for to rule all over Europe like, an* nobody wasn't 
to do nothin' without his leave. A regular tyrant he was, 
an' the English couldn't let that be at all, so the Buke 
goes to meet him, an' 'twas a long battle. But we got the 
day, for sure the Duke never knowed what it was to turn 
his back, nor his men didn't neither. That's the sort o' 
soldier I'd have you be, Ailie, under the great Captain ; 
never to know what 'tis to be beaten, or runnin' away, 
but always a' lookin' at your Captain, an' obeyin* his 
orders." 

" Did you used to be lookin' at the Duke, gran'father 1" 
asked Ailie. 

" Sure an' I did, deary, an' if anybody was a bit down, 
or anxious, or afiraid, only let the Duke come ridin' up, 
with his &ce as brave an' quiet as if he was sittin' in. his 
chair in his home, an' we was all up in a moment, an' 
ready for anythin'. A&aid when the Duke was by! 
iN^ever such a thing for a moment." 

" An' when he wasn't by 1" asked. Ailie. 

" Why, then we all knowed he wasn't far, an* we was 
obeyin' his orders, an' we knowed he was seein* or hearin' 
all as went on. He was certain sure to come just when 
he was most wanted." Job smiled to himself as he made 
mental application of these ideas to another warfiEire and 
another Captain. " An' 'twas enough to see his face. We 
didn't want nothin' else, to make us feel like as if no 
power on earth 'd be able to conquer us. All we needed, 
deary, was just to know we was obeyin' his orders, an* 
•doin' what 'd please him, an' then 'twas sure to be right. 
I wasn't but only a young soldier then, an' hadn't but just 
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listed sixj months afore ; but there was some old soldiers 
as had gone through all the war with him, and if you'd 
seen what they thought o' him ! It wasn't no wonder I 
caught it &om them, an' felt the same. As for bein*" 
beaten under the Ihike, wouldn't they have called 'un a 
coward, only to speak o' such a thing?" 

" Was he like that picture T asked Lettie, and old Job 
made his involuntary little salute, with raised hand, in 
memory of his old chief. 

" Sure enough, deary, so he was, when he was a bit old^ 
ye know. I see him once ridin' through the streets, an' 
everybody arlookin' after him. He didn't know tm, poor 
old Job Kippis livin' up in a garret, but I knowed him, 
an* it did my heart good to look on him too, it just did." 

" I does wonder mother don't come," said Ailie. 

" So does I, deary ; but mayhap she's loitered somewhere, 
an* it's a good way she has to come, an' there's the fog a- 
hinderin' of her. It 'ud be a bit hard to pick her way 
through it like." 

But the twilight deepened, and the fog thickened, and 
the evening waned, and Ailie's mother did not come. No 
tap at the door ; no sound of approaching footsteps, save 
those passing to other rooms. Ailie wondered and waited, 
and waited and wondered, and grew somewhat sad in her 
suspense ; for that poor unhappy forlorn and tempted 
woman had been a tender mother to her in the past. 

" Maybe she's a bit ashamed to show her face," mur- 
mured Job. " Fresh out of jail — no wonder. Ill go an" 
take a look for her." 

Telling the children to remain where they were, he went 
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slowly down the wide dark staircase, and put into the 
narrow dreary street. It was almost deserted. Job peered 
about through the heavy gloomy fog, walked up and down 
the pavement once or twice, and made a few passing en- 
quiries as to whether aught had been«seen or heard of Mrs^ 
Carter ; but it was all in vain. He went upstairs again, 
and told Ailie her mother had not come, nor was she likely 
now in his opinion to do so before next day. 

"Maybe it's the fog has hindered her," said Ailie 
hopefully. "I daresay we'll see her a-comin' in the 
momin*." 

The morning was fine, and wonderfully clear for 'No- 
vember ; but no mother came. All through the long day 
Ailie watched, and waited, and vainly hoped ; but stiU no- 
Mrs. Garter made her appearance. 

They could not think what might be the reason. Job- 
in his anxiety went to the Forsyths', and John Forsyth^ 
having a day unhappily free from work,'as was too often 
the case now, went off to the prison itself undertaking all 
the long walk out of simple neighbourly kindness. He 
learnt there that she had been set free at the time expected, 
and one person, who had spoken some kind words to her 
on her leaving, believed she had talked of returning to her 
old quarters, to enquire after the whereabouts of her child. 
Beyond that, John Forsyth failed to meet with any traces- 
whatever of the poor woman's movements. 

All the next day they did not give up hope j but that 
day passed, and the next also, and others after that, but 
all was still in vain. Job Kippia and John Forsyth ceased 
now to hope for her coining. Whatever was the cause of 
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her absence^ and whether it were through choice or compul- 
sion, they had no means of learning any more about her. 
To all intents and purposes, little Ailie was an orphan, 
cast adrift upon the wide world, and utterly dependent 
upon charity. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



job's duty. 



** Look ye here," said John Forsytli, having found his way 
into Joh Kippis*s garret, " it's ten days gone by, an' no- 
thin' heard o' Mrs. Carter. Now I doesn't want to be 
interlerin', nor agivin' of unwelcome advice, an' ye wouldn't 
taJke the last I offered ye — ^worse for yerself, it may be — 
but I've a mind to speak to ye again on the subject." 

Job nodded acquiescently. 

" About that there child," said John. 

" Just so," responded Job. 

"What be you goin* to do with her?" 

" Question I've asked myself many a time. Somehow 
I doesn't just see my way clear." 

" It's clear enough, if ye'll open yer eyes," said John. 
^* Send her to the work'us." 

Ailie was absent &om the room, or this suggestion would 
hardly have been received in such silence. 

" Well, I doesn't know," said Job slowly at Jength. 
*** Seems to me that doesn't make the way clear at all." 

" I tell ye there's nothin' else to be done. You ain't 
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young no longer, an' for you to burden yourself with a 
great growin* girl — ^it'll mayhap bring you to the work'us 
one day." 

" Mayhap," said Job calmly. 

" You're not thinkin' in earnest of doin' it, eh ?' 

" I doesn't just know," said Job. 

" You've kept her nigh a fortnight on, in hopes o' her 
mother's comin' back. 'Tain't likely we'll see her now. 
If she haven't met with foul play o' some kind, it's like 
her heart fedled her, an' she was shamed to face the neigh- 
bours, just out o' jail. She prided herself a deal on her 
good name an' honesty, she did. But if she don't choose 
to come an' take charge of her own child, what's left to 
Aihe but the work'us 1" 

" True," said Job briefly. 

" An' ye'll send her there r 

" rU think a bit, maybe," said Job. 

" You'll think yerself into a mighty unprudent action, 
if you doesn't look sharp," said John. 

" Soon's Vm sure o' my duty, I'll act upon it," said Job 
quietly. 

"Your duty's to do what's prudent an' in common 
sense, I take it," said John. 

" Maybe Tve a bit higher rule than that," responded 
Job. " Maybe Fve a wish to please my Master first, an' 
then to think o' prudence." 

" You're not agoing to let any wild notions o' reli^on 
lead you to 'dopt that little *un as your own ?" expostulated 
John. 

" 'No wild notions at all, I can tell ye. Simply Pve a 
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Master^ an' Tm His servant, an' ye knows well enougk 
a servant ain't free to do his own will, but only accordin' 
to his master's will." 

" But I say ye must be a bit practical," said John. 

"Just as I means to be," responded Job. "I'm a- 
waitin' to know my Master's wilL Maybe I'll mistake it 
at fiist, an' then no fear but He'll set me right in time. 
Once afore 'twas you as helped me to a clearer under- 
fitandin', an' I thought ye might once again too." 

"J don't know nothin' about it," said John testily. 
" Hope I'm a honest man, an' tries to do my duty. I 
doesn't want to go beyond that." 

" Beyond doin' your duty. Why, it's a wonderful man 
ye'd be to do that," said Job, smiling. "Don't the Bible 
say how the best of us is only * unprofitable servants,' 
doin' never a bit more than we're told to do ? An' don't 
it say, * Eear God, an' keep His commandments, for this 
is the whole duty of man ?' " 

John was silent — a little uneasy. The duty he had set 
himself hardly reached to that. 

" That's duty, ain't it ?" said Job, looking at him with 
pleasant honest eyes. " Maybe ye haven't feared God yet as 
ye might ha' done, nor kept all His commandments neither." 

" iN'ever stole in my life," said John. 

" "Not never took God's Holy Name in vain neither ?" 
demanded Job solemnly. 

" Well, I ain't never been a downright swearer as many 
be," said John in self-defence. 

" K ye've done it once, John Forsyth, the Lord '11 not 
hold ye guiltless," said Job emphatically. 
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John fidgeted silently. 

" Maybe ye haven't never felt a bit o' envy for your 
richer neighbours/' said Job. " Them as drives about a 
carriage, an' wears silk, an* jingles their money." 

" Don't know why I shouldn't have as good," said John 
shortly. 

" Then ye broke the tenth commandment too. Ye've 
come short o' your whole duty before God, 90! no doubt 
about it." 

" Daresay you've done the same, for all you're so hard 
in a-condemning of me," said John, half suUenly. 

" Sure enough, as if I didn't know that. Come short 
o' His commandments ! Don't I come short o' them every 
hour o* my life ] Don't I kneel down in church on Sun- 
day, every week, an' pray the Lord to have mercy on a 
miserable sinner ? An He's had mercy too, an' looks on 
me through the Saviour's righteousness ; but for all that 
I goes on sinning yet, for isn't my very nature all full o' 
«in, an' will be till I go to heaven 1 Do my whole duty 1 
Why, man, there's no man ever lived on earth as did it 
yet, save one, an* that's the Master Himselfl" 

" Don't see the good of expectin' of it, then," said John. 

" Just so," responded Job. " An' God don't expect it, 
neither, 'cause He knows better than we ourselves, that 
'tain't in our power. But He does expect one thing, an' 
that is that we'll give our heart to Him — every bit of it. 
He've given His Son to die for us, an' He wants our love 
*back again, you see. That's just it. He commands us to 
come to Him, an' pray, an' trust Him, an* serve Him ; an' 
ye can't do your duty without you obeys these commands. 
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John ForsytlL There ain't no other way, for He com- 
mands us to be saved, an' there's no way to be saved but 
through the blood o' the Lamb ; and so long's we neglect 
that, we're not a-doin' our duty. Ye'll find one day that 
all your duty-doin' apart fix)m Him '11 serve ye little at the 
last." 

"I didn't come here for a sermon," said John curtly,. 
" but only to give ye a bit o' fiiendly advice." 

" An' I've give ye a bit o' the same in return. Hope 
you'll follow it better than Fm like to follow yours to me." 
" About that child ?" said John. 

" ^e, I'm a-thinkin' over matters. An' it seems to me 
as the Master has put her in my way, an' telled me to take 
her up an' do for her, poor little stray lamb as she be." 

" Never saw such madness in all my life, I didn't," said 
John. 

" Sure, no ye didn't," said Job, with a twinkle in his 
eye, " when ye took up a poor little orphan yourseK." 

" I wasn't a man past seventy years, nor so poor as now 
by a long way," said John. 

" Nor I haven't five children o' my own to begin with," 
responded Job, and the other laughed. 

" Well, ye beat me there, I doesn't deny. But 'twasn't 
prudent — I sees it now." 

"Maybe ye didn't do it for the Master's sake," said 
Job quietly. "That'd make a mighty difference. I've 
come to a mind now to put it this way. I doesn't make 
any promises. Maybe I'll send her by-and-by to the 
work'us, an' maybe not. Maybe it's the Master's will as I 
should keep her. Sate, then, He'll give me the means. 
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m keep the little deary so long's Tve the power, an' when 
I haven't — ^why then, sure enough, Fll let her go." 

"Doubt but ye won't," muttered John. "Ye've a 
strong will an' purpose o' your own." 

However, he saw that aigument only tended to confirm 
the old man in his resolution, and he gave it up. Soon 
after his departure from the room, Aihe came bounding in, 
with a £Etce of anxiety and suspense, amounting almost to 
terror. % 

"Oh, gran'father, Lettie telled me Mr. Forsyth was 
come for a talk with you, 'cause he was a-sayin' I ought to 
be sent to the work'us. Oh, gran'father, please — ^" and 
Ailie's black eyes looked unutterably entreating. 

" Does ye want for to go, deary V asked Job. 

" I doesn't want it one bit," cried Ailie. "Only to wait 
here till mother comes, an' to keep with you. Won't she 
come, gran'father?" 

" Please God, one day," said Job gently. " We doesn't 
know nought about her. D'ye think Til get along without 
my little lamb, an' be happy to think o' her away in the 
work'us V* 

"I think ye'd want me a bit," said Ailie wistfully. 
" 'Cause I do clearin' up, an' — an'-^— oh, gran'father, doesn't 
ye think — " 

"WeU, deary r 

Ailie began to cry in good earnest, and old Job could 
not stand that. 

" There now, little one, don't ye be feared. I'll keep ye 
so long's I've a crust to spare ye. 'Tain't much I have o' 
my own, but ye shall share it, sure enough. We'll wait 
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awhile an' see. I doesn't make no promises, but we'll just 



see." 



" An' maybe mother'll come back," said Ailie. " Oh, I 
does love you ever so much, grandfather. I doesn't want 
ever to go." 

There was no more talk of Ailie leaving after that. 
Quietly as before she lived on in old Job's room, sleeping 
in the closet at night, playing about the house and court- 
yard during the day. Many a half-hour would Job Eappis 
win her away from her wild ragged little playmates, to 
sit by hiTn as he worked, and learn slowly more and more 
of the " sweet story of old." 

Lettie, too, used to creep in and listen, with her blue 
eyes fixed in silent interest, to the simple wondrous tale 
of love. Sometimes Job taught them both a short text, 
but this was hard work to both teacher and scholars, and 
the Bible stories were preferred. Ailie was always the 
first to grow restless. Quiet little Lettie, with her timid 
shrinking from rough and boisterous games, and her love 
of retired comers, would often sit on and listen when AiKe 
•had rushed away. A very silent useM little maiden she 
was, unlike the children around her, and the one comfort 
of her poor careworn adopted mother. 

Time passed thus, but nothing more was seen or heard 
of poor Mary Carter. November came to an end, and 
December dragged its slow length along, and still Ailie 
was motherless. She had almost ceased by this time to 
expect or hope for any change. 

But a change of another kind was threatening, and a 
cloud was drawing near. The winter was severe, and the 
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&ost was sharp, and employment of all kinds was slack. 
Many men were out of work. John Forsyth's failed, or 
was only to be obtained by fitful snatches. Job Kippis' 
wavered, grew uncertain, and finally came to an end. 

He could obtain no more. There was none to be had^ 
seemingly. He was old, and younger men were preferred. 
His sight had begun to fail somewhat of late, perhaps &oni 
over-toU on Ailie's account. The little stock of savings, 
already deeply dipped into, melted slowly away, and no- 
thing but want — stem want — stared them in the fece. 
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CLOUDED. 

The last crust was eaten ; the last farthing was expended ;. 
the last piece of firing was burnt ; and Job Kippis sat, 
with his sunburnt sinewy idle hands lying upon his knees, 
and his eyes gazing into the empty grate. 

It was a cold day — ^bitterly cold. The wind wailed and 
howled round the old building, sending in icy piercing 
gusts through every crack and cranny. Snow had been 
falling off and on for hours, in small close flakes, and 
every housetop bore a new white covering. What a 
contrast between that pure fair hue and the grimy smoke- 
dyed blackened chimneys and walls around 1 

Alone — all alone — ^was old Job Kippis in his dreary 
garret-home. He did not know what had become of 
Ailie during the last hour, but he was glad she was not 
present to see him in his deep despair. For a bitter tide 
of pain and woe and mistrust had crept over Job, and in 
very heart he was alone. A cloud had veiled his Heavenly 
Father's face. Heaven itself seemed far, oh 1 far away.. 
He only felt his own utter desolation. 

8 
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So hard as lie had worked and striven, to come to this ! 
Was it his own fault 1 Had he indeed acted with weak 
imprudence in sheltering the neglected homdess orphan 
beneath his roof 1 John Forsyth had warned him that 
one day he would rue it — that she might even bring him 
to the workhouse. It seemed so now. 

Did he regret doing it 1 Hardly. He loved his little 
Ailie — this tender-hearted old man. But he was sorely 
grieved and distressed, bowed down and perplexed. So 
strange it seemed to him. He had brought the little one 
into his home to please his Master, and his Master showed 
no pleasure. He had trusted in his Lord and his Lord had 
forsaken him. 

" Leastways, I can't see Him now," said Job, lifting his 
gaze to the little window, where closely-falling snow- 
flakes and dark low clouds blotted out all of heaven's blue. 
" I can't see Him, nor feel Him, nor hear Him. I doesn't 
seem as if I could pray to Him. Ain't that bein* for- 
saken T 

Yes, surely he thought his Lord had forsaken him. He 
was utterly alone. He had no strong arm to depend upon, 
or he could feel none. He had no loving eye to guide him, 
or he could see none. His means were at an end. He 
had no more money. He had no more food. He had no 
more work. He was weak with fasting and weary with 
searching, and his limbs had refused to carry him further. 
He had pawned already such trifling articles as could be 
spared from among his scanty possessions. 

" It'll come to nothin' but the work'us bein' left," said 
Job, in low despairing tones. " An' I did hope the 
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Lord 'ud keep me out o' tliat, for the little bit o' my life 
left, m have to send the child, an* go myself too." 

Stooping more heavily forwards, he sat with his hands 
together, and his eyes bent on the ground. He could 
almost have broken forth with little Ailie's cry, " Oh, I 
doesn't want to go to the work*us — I doesn't want to go !" 
But there was no one to hear him, and he only drooped in 
heavy bitter silence beneath the dread of what he saw 
before him. 

So respectable and independent as he had been all his 
life, to come to this at last in his old age. Oh, it was a 
sore and bitter trial Yet Job thought he could have 
borne even that, but for this lonely dreary cloud of 
distrust which had gathered over him. TFas it all in love 1 
Had his Master indeed marked the deed done to please 
Him? Would the "cup of cold water" given to Ailie 
meet with no reward ? 

" "Not as I did it for a reward," muttered Job ; " but 1 
did think He'd ha' helped me to get along. An' He 
hasn't. I've gone on ever since just goin' down an' down, 
an' now the money's all gone. There's nothin' left." 

Mechanically he drew his Bible towards him, and with 
trembling hands turned over a page or two. But his eyes 
were dim, and his heart was heavy. The words of life 
that he read seemed to drop like lead, one by one, as if 
they had no hope, no meaning in them. He shut the* 
volume at length with a groan. 

" It's all over, an' I can't do nothin' more. I did think 
He wouldn't ha' forsaken me in my old age. But sure the 
Lord knows best." 

S—2 
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Those last words came to him unbidden, following upon 
the others instinctively by mere force of habit. He had 
so often said them before from a full and joyful heart. He 
said them now without design; but somehow they re- 
turned upon himself with singular force. "The Lord 
knows best. Why, don't He nowl Don't He always 
know best? Wouldn't He show me His Pace an' His 
glory this minute, if 'twas good for me T 

It was just a little opening in the cloud, resulting from 
the mechanical utterance of those few words, " The Lord 
knew best." Job felt certain that it must be so. Down 
in his heart he knew it. But still the cloud did not 
vanish. 

He took up his Bible again, however, and turned slowly 
to that wonderful story of his namesake in the early ages 
of the world — of another Job bowed down beneath God's 
chastening hand. He had often pondered in his simple 
hearty fashion over Job's conflicting faitji in God, and 
confidence in self, and his mingled strength and weakness ; 
over his friends' harsh yet perhaps not altogether untrue 
judgments passed upon him; and over God's gracious 
teaching, condescension and mercy at the close. 

He did not read on steadily now, but slowly and 
mechanically turned over one page after another, gather- 
ing up a verse here and there. 

" * Wherefore is light given to him Uiat is in misery, and 
life unto the bitter in soul ?' 

4: :(( sic * « 

" 'For the thing which I greatly feared is come upon mc^ 
and that which I was afraid of is come unto me. I was 
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not in safety, neither had I rest, neither was I quiet, yet 
trouble came.' 

" So it has," said Job. " JS'or 1 wasn't safe nor quiet 
neither, but I did trust the Lord 'ud keep me. 

" * Behold, happy is the man whom God correcteth : 
therefore despise not thou the chastening of the Almighty.' " 

Job shook his head. " It don'f seem to make me lia]ppy. 
Ain't I wrong there, somehow ? Seems like as if I must 
be. I'll see how it goes on. 

" ' For He maketh sore and bindeth up. He woundeth 
and His hands make whole. He shaU deliver thee in six 
troubles, yea, ia seven there shall no evil touch thee.' 

" * He shall deliver thee !' That's sayin' a deal," com- 
mented Job, falling into his usual habit. " Sure, there's 
a true promise, ain't there ? An' no evil shall touch me ! 
!N"o evil at aU ? Ain't it evil to be driven to the work'us 1 
Why, no ; not if 'tis His will. Don't the Lord know best? 
Don't all things work together for good, if I loves Him 1 
Sure, there's no evil in that." 

He was growing calmer now, though heavy-hearted 
still. The next verse that caught his eye struck to his 
conscience. 

" * Know, therefore, that God exact eth of thee less than 
thine iniquity deserveth.' 

" An' that's true, too, though 'twas one o' Job's three 
friends as said it, an' they was none o' the wisest ; but 'tis 
true. Who be I, a poor sinful old man, to dare to com- 
plain o' the Lord Almighty's dealins with me ]" 

The next came very near his feelings, and caused a little 
throbbing in his heart. 
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" * He hath stripped me of my glory and taken the 

crown from my head.' 

* * * • * 

" * Have pity upon me, have pity upon me, O ye my 
friends ; for the hand of God hath touched me.' 

" Seems to me Job had forgot there about bein' happy 
when Grod correcteth. No — twasn't him as said that, 
neither, 'twas one o' his friends — ^but 'tis true, for the 
Bible puts it just the same in other parts, too, don't it ? 
Where it says, * The Lord is very pitiful, and of tender 
mercy,' — ain't that the place ? Well, Til look on here, now, 
an' see how soon Job gets up again from bein' in the 
depths. Why, sure ! — 

" * I know that my Eedeemer liveth.'" 

Job stopped short. Coming almost immediately after 
that desponding appeal for pity, it struck straight to his 
heart, with a glow of triumphant confidence. 

"Why, I knows it too, don't II I know He lives. 
Poor weak old man that I be, a-doubting of His love. I 
knows He liveth, an' He loveth too, and '11 do the best 
ever can be for me. I knows it alL Job Kippis, ye're 
an old fool, to go doubtin' your Lord, 'cause He's hid His 
face a bit from you, an' given you a taste o* trouble. 
What if He do? What if I does go to the work'usi 
Ain't there a heaven an' glory awaitin' me 1 I know my 
Redeemer liveth, that I do. 

" ' And that He shall stand at the latter day upon the 
earth.' " 

Job read so far, and paused again, turning quickly to 
the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew: 
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Aye, there it all be. He'll stand on the earth, an 
Hell sit on His throne too, and HI stand before him. 
And wouldn't I like to hear Him say to me, * I was an 
hungered and ye gave me meat ; I was thirsty and ye gave 
me drink ; I was a stranger and ye took me in.' An' if I 
DeJIs down at sight of His glory, an' asks when^ He'll say as 
how I did it unto Him, in doin' it for His sake to little 
Ailie. For if she wasn't one o' His little ones then, I 
think somehow she's becomin' so now. Sure I covldnH 
have been wrong in helpin' the poor stray lamb. Sure 
the Lord '11 not forsake old Job." 

Ah, the Kght had come back now. Truly Job had 
found the Bible " a lamp unto his path." Hungry, fasting, 
weak, and firiendless, he may still have been, but the light 
of heaven's peace had returned, and Job smiled brightly 
out into the bleak and wintry day, for in the depths of 
his heart he could truly say, ** I know that my Eedeemer 
Hveth." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

MET AGAIN. 

It was one fine frosty morning, a few days later, that 
Josie Therlock sat sewing by her mother's side, in the 
pretty front morning-room, with its cheery blazing fire. 

" Mamma," said Josie. 

" Yes, dear." 

Whatever Josie might have had in her mind to say, it 
seemed slow in finding its way out. Presently she began 
again, "Mamma." 

" Yes, Josie." 

"Mamma, I don't think there's anybody in aU the 
whole world so good as Leveson." 

"At all events there is no one more dear to us, ex- 
cept—" 

" Yes, I know," said Josie hastily, having a great dread 
of allusions which might end in weeping. " But I don't 
mean that. I mean that he is so very good — don't you 
think he is almost a little bit too good sometimes ? He 
has been wanting to get himself a microscope, mamma, for 
ever so long, so that he could show me things in it. He 
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said it would make a cheese-mite look ever so big, and a 
needle like a great spear. And now he has gone and 
spent the money on some beggars." 

" !N"ot beggars, I suspect, Josie. Leveson likes to hunt 
out the poor and needy who do not beg." 

" But you know what I mean, mamma. O dear, this 
seam is dreadfully long." 

" Poor Josie — always in some trouble." 

" I don't think there's any trouble so bad — at least 
none much worse — ^than a great long seam without any 
end." 

" If it rfeally had no end, I half think I could agree 
with you, Josie." 

" Well, this hasn't — hardly," said Josie. " I can't see 
any as I work, and my back aches, and my fingers are so 
stiff and cold." 

" Nurse will take you out for a walk presently." 

" I like that, only nurse won't always* take me where I 
wish. She is so fond of seeing all the shops, and I don't 
-care for them a bit, unless I have something to buy. But 
I haven't one penny left." 

" ShaU I send you to the toy-shop to-day as a little 
treat, if you finish your seam nicely, Josie ?" 

"The toy-shop, mamma?" 

" Yes, to spend a shilling for me, on something that a 
•certain little girl would like to have for her own." 

" Oh, mamma ! you darling !" and Josie gave her an 
enthusiastic hug, returning then to her seam vigorously. 
" I'm going to work ever so hard now, and I shall soon 
finish." 
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Mrs. Therlock half shook her head, and said, '^ I wish 
I could see you doing as much to please me, Josie, as you. 
will do for the sake of a shilling." 

'' Oh, but indeed, mamma, it isn't that I don't want to 
please you, only — only — " Josie paused, in some perplexity 
how to wind up, — " only it is so hard. But, mamma, do 
you think Leveson needed to do that — about his micro- 
scope." 

" I can't judge for Leveson, Josie." 

" Because he gives ever so much without that. And I 
wanted to see the microscope." 

" That is a reason which I suspect weighed more with 
Leveson, than any wish to have it himself. But I sup- 
pose he thought his poor people needed help, even more 
than you needed to see a magnified needle or cheese- 
mite." 

Josie made no answer to that suggestion, but worked 
steadily for a while. Suddenly she sprang up with a little 
shout — 

" It's done — quite done. Isn't that good 1 And now 
mayl—V 

Mrs. Therlock pulled out her purse, and Josie flew off 
with the shilling in her hand. 

!N"o long time passed before she found herself in the 
shop with nurse. Such an array of toys lay before her, 
that it was no easy matter to choose. There were dolls in 
abundance, but she had plenty at home. There were 
boxes of toys, but Josie considered herself growing rather 
beyond them. And after all a shilling would not do very 
much. Josie enquired the price of half the things she 
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saw, at fiist iii[liigh spirits, which grew a Kttle irritable,. 
as she found how little she could really purchase. 

However, she satisfied herself at last with a neat little 
white basket, which she told nurse " would just hold her 
smallest doll's best &ocks, which were tumbling about 
among all the bigger things. And mamma likes me to be 
tidy even with my toys," added Josie, anxious to prove 
the wisdom of her choice. 

It was a keen bitter day, though sunshiny. The frost 
had lasted long, and though most of the snow had disap- 
peared, it still lay in thick patches on the roofe, and in 
sheltered comers. Nurse was lingering at a shop-window, 
to admire the remains of some Christmas decorations, and 
Josie had walked on slowly a few yards in front, admiring 
her basket as she went. It struck her aU at once that it 
was just about here she had seen the poor little starving 
girl some months back, and raising her eyes at the recollec- 
tion, they suddenly and unexpectedly encountered the very 
same child. The very same — Josie had no doubt about 
that. Her face and hands indeed were cleaner, and her 
ragged frock had been careftdly patched ; but she was just 
as thin, just as hollow-cheeked, just as miserable, just as 
much a picture of want, as when Josie had last come 
across her. 

" Why," Josie exclaimed involuntarily, " you're the very 
same little girl that was starving that day, — ever so longago."" 

" Pm starvin* now," said Ailie, speaking feebly, though 
in her eyes there was a gleam of recognition. 

"But if you are always starving, how is it that you 
never get quite starved 1" asked Josie. 
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" I haven't been once since that day. Grandfather's kept 
me, an' I've had enough. But he's out o' work now, and 
we've sold nigh everjrthin', an' the money's all gone," said 
Ailie. 

" I did not know you had a grandfather at all," said 
Josie. " You told me you had no home." 

" 'Not I hadn't," said Ailie. " An' he only makes me 
call him gran'father, 'cause he's so good to me. Old Job 
Kippis is his name. He's give me a home all these 
months past." 

" A home where ?" asked Josie. 

" Up in his garret. Top of a house, down a back street 
nigh to here," said Ailie. 

" Up in a garret ! How very dreadful," said Josie. 
" Do you really live in the garrets 1 And have you a par- 
lour up there too, — at least — oh, no, of course — " 

Ailie stared, and Josie broke oif to recommence afresh, — 

" What makes you starving again now, little girl 1" 

" Gran'father's out o' work," said Ailie mournfully. 

" Why doesn't he get some more ?" 

" He can't. He's tried. An' he says we'll have to go 
to the work'us." 

" Why, that's just what you were afraid of last time," 
said Josie dubiously. "And yet you have never been. 
Where's your mother 1" 

" I doesn't know," said Ailie, gulping down a hard sob. 

" How do you mean, — don't know ?" 

" She's never come. They set her loose out o' jail, an' 
she set oif for to come back, an' she never come. iN'obody 
doesn't know where she is," added Ailie. 
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I wonder if you are really telling me all the truth 
now," said Josie thoughtfully. " I do wish Leveson were 
here, for he would be sure to know, and I am sure I 
don^" 



CHAPTER XVn. 
leveson's secret. 

They stood looking at each other silently for a minute, — 
the little daintily dressed girl, in her warm soft wintel 
clothing, with furs, and muff, and sheltering jacket ; and 
the poor child, with wasted frame, and hollow eyes, and 
threadbare scanty patched-up rags, through which every 
gust of wind swept piercingly. 

" Now, Miss Josie !" 

*< Yes, I know, nurse," said Josie, turning round in self- 
defence at the sound of reproof. " But this is the same 
little girl I saw once before, and you know what Tnamnni. 
said." 

" Don't believe it is the same child a bit," said nurse 
shortly. 

" O yes, it is, because I know her fece. She has been 
living with her grandfather ever since, — at least she says 
so, — and he isn't her real grandfather, but he gave her a 
home when she was starving. Wasn't that it, little girl 1" 

Ailie nodded. " An* grandfather grows weaker an* weaker, 
an' there ain't a morsel to give him," she said passionately. 
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*' An' it's all along of my livin' with liini, that he's come 
to this." 

" It is very dreadful," said Josie. " I wish I had my 
shilling back. !N'urse, couldn't you lend me a penny 1 I'll 
pay you back when I have my allowance." 

" 'Tisn't my way to encourage beggars," said nurse de- 
cidedly. " I wash my hands of the whole concern. Miss 
Josie. If you go and catch a mortal fever, and get the 
house broken into and burned down, and all of us shot and 
smothered alive, like them Fenians do in Ireland, 'tain't 
my fault." 

" I am sure this little girl wouldn't bum anybody," said 
Josie seriously. " I haven't anything to give you now, 
little girl, but you must come to our house this evening, — 
no, not this evening, because I am going out with mamma 
to take tea at aunt Jane's, — but you must come to-morrow 
morning. Now mind." 

" Thank ye, miss," said Aih'e. 

" You don't know where we live though," said Josie, 
and with some difficulty she made the matter clear to 
Ailie. " Now mind you don't forget. Number Sixteen, 
and you are to ask for Miss Therlock." Josie looked dig- 
nified as she spoke. " K we find out that you have told 
me the exact truth, we wiU give you help." 

" An' gran'father," whispered Ailie imploringly. 

"Yes, and your old grandfather too, of course. But 
mamma always likes to help little girls best, because — ^" 

Josie paused, and looked grave, before continuing, — 
" Yes, I know she will help you. It always makes her so 
unhappy to sec any little girl hungry. That is the only 
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reason I don't like you to come to the house. But you 
micst come, and we'll give you something to eat before she 
sees you, and then you won't look so dreadfully pinched. 
I wish I had a penny here, but I haven't." 

" Nor I neither, so it's no good looking at me," said 
nurse. " Shows how much you think of your mamma's 
feelings. Miss Josie, — taking to her a child like that. 
When you know it'll make her think of Miss Vi, and 
cry." 

" I do think of her feelings," said Josie indignantly. 
" But I can't leave the little girl to starve. That isn't what 
mamma would like. Mind you come, little girl, for I shall 
tell my mamma all about you, and it would make her very 
unhappy then if you didn't. So mind you come." 

And with a little farting nod, she marched off, followed 
by nurse. Suddenly remembering that Leveson had pro- 
mised to look in on them that afternoon, she quickened 
her steps. All the way home her mind was somewhat 
full of the little hungry girl ; but on reaching the house, 
that subject was effectually banished by the sight of Leve- 
son in the passage. 

" Oh, Leveson ! how nice ! I was so afraid you wouldn't 
come," and she flung herself into his arms. 

" I was half afraid too, that I could not manage it, but 
having told you to expect me, I thought I must spare a 
couple of hours." 

" Is mamma in ?" asked Josie, clinging to him, and lead- 
ing him into the dining-room. " She meant to be back 
early from her walk." 

" No, I hear she was delayed in going out by a visitor. 
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80 she has not returned yet. Ton and I must be content 
with each other's company for a while." 

'^ And now tell me all sorts of things, and ask me a 
hundred questions/' said Josie, establishing herself on the 
sofiet arm, with her hand on his shoulder. '* Do now, 
Leveson." 

But Leveson was provokingly absent. He smiled and 
talked, but his questions were tew, and his answers wide 
of the mark. 

" What are you thinking about V* she said at length. 

"iNTot of what you were saying, I am afraid," 
said Leveson, rousmg himself. "I beg your pardon, 
Josier 

"But what is itl" asked Josie. 

" ]5^ever mind now. I am afraid your tongue runs a 
little too fast, my small woman, for you to be trusted with 
secrets." 

** Now, Leveson — ^when I kept that secret about mamma's 
birthday present for a whole six weeks !" 

" Ah, that was a different thing. And hints and con- 
scious looks will not do here." 

" I am sure I shall look conscious now," said Josie* 
" And mamma will ask me why, and I shall tell her I 
don't know, so she had better ask you." 

" Not if I ask you to teU her no such thing, Josie." 

" Oh, but do please teU me your secret, Leveson. In- 
deed you may trust me. Oh, please do." 

Leveson half shook his head, and looked away out of 
the window. 

"What is it about 1" asked Josie. "Nothing bad, I 

9 
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suppose. Ko, I can see that in your face. Is it veiy 
goodr 

" Almost too good to be true — ^if true," muttered Leve- 
son. " I hardly dare to hope, and yet — ^it seems more 
than probable — " 

" Leyeson I it's about Vi," exclaimed Josie, starting up 
with a shriek. 

'' Hush, hush, Josie. I am very weak to say so much." 

" Oh, Leveson, won't you — oh do tell me," implored 
Josie. " Have you heard the least little bit of anythiug 
about Vir 

" It is just possible ; I can say no more than that. A 
friend of mine has come across a child who might' be — 
may be — but it is all uncertain. To-morrow I shall search 
out all particulars, and go to see her." 

"And won't you tell mammal" 

"On no account. The uncertainty, and the possible 
disappointment after all would half kill her. Josie, for 
her sake you must allow no sign of this to escape you in 
her presence, — ^not even the faintest allusion to what you 
have heard." 

"Oh, no, I won't — I won't," promised Josie. "But 
how soon shall we know?" 

" You may depend upon me to look in to-morrow even- 
ing, whether I have anything certain or not to tell you." 

" Is it near here that the little girl lives 1 Oh, f«aicy, if 
she is Vi," cried Josie rapturously. 

" No, far away, quite in another part of London. She 
lives with an old charwoman." 

" Vi herself! Think of that ! Won't it be a change 
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to her to come home 1 Oh, don't you think it must be 
her r 

" I can't say that, Josie. It may be, but that is all, 
though I certainly have hopes." 

" Do you think she will remember us V* asked Josie. 

" Hardly possible. A little creature only two and a 
half years old, — ^but her face was not one likely to change 
so much as some, and she was the very image of your 
mamma. Do you recollect her distinctly, Josie 1" 

" Oh, no, not quite. You see I was so small — only 
four or five ; but I remember us two playing with our 
dolls together. And then the day she was lost — I haven't 
forgotten that. "Nxase had dressed her out in that lovely 
worked £rock, which her godmamma gave her. I know 
that) because nurse told me I didn't look one quarter so 
nice in mine, and that made me angry with Vi We were 
going to tea somewhere, weren't we ? and on the way I 
remember a great crowd of people, and I was frightened, 
and clung to nurse ever so tight, and then nurse missed 
VL And I remember how wild she was, when she hunted 
and couldn't find her, and no one seemed to have noticed 
her. And then mamma's crying — oh, how dreadfully she 
used to cry — and nurse's illness and going away, and the 
new nurse coming, and mamma's saying she could never 
leave London again till Vi was found, and how I used to 
long for the green fields again. Oh, yes, I remember all 
that quite well. Oh, Leveson, if you really have found 
her^-only think ! — ^won't it be great, great happiness 1 " 

"We shall never be able to thank God enough, If 
it is so/' said Leveson, with deep feeling. '* But I hardly 

9—2 
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venture yet to hope, after all this long vain searching for 
years past." 

" And then we should go into the country, shouldn't 
we f* said Josie. " Oh, I wish I knew. I wish you had 
seen the little girL" 

" Only a few hours to wait, I trust, Josie. It was not 
till I was in the act of starting to come here, that my 
friend told me ahout her, and he could not go with me 
to-night, but to-morrow — early — " 

" Oh, Leveson !" 

" Hush, that is my mother's step." 

And hard as they both found it, they talked naturally 
and quietly, so that she saw nothing unusual in their 
faces or voices — ^nothing to make her suspect what was. 
going on. 



CHAPTEE XVm. 

lettie's fbight. 

AiLiE went home slowly after her interview with Josie 
Therlock, — slowly, and with failing limbs, though her 
heart felt lightened and more hopefuL Only a few more 
hours, and then — 

Job Kippis was lying on the bed when she went in. So 
cold and desolate the little garret looked, stripped of all its 
belongings, save the one bed, the one chair, and the care- 
fully kept print over the fireplace. All else had gone in 
the fierce daDy struggle for subsistence. And though very 
quiet and unruffled in expression. Job had a changed 
shrunken appearance. 

Ailie did not bound into the room as she had once been 
wont to do. She came in with a slow heavy step, and sat 
down on the floor, saying merely — 

" Gran'father, I think we^ll have some'at to eat to- 
morrow." 

" So does I, deary, — at the work'us. It's come to that 
now, an' nothin' else." 

" ^N'ot the work'us, grandfather. Tve seen the little lady 
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agaiiiy as spoke to me once befoie, an' she's telled me to go 
to her in the momin', — an' she'll help ns, if Fve told her 
truth." 

Job's smile was pleasant to see. 

" Didn't I say the Lord 'ud not forsake us, de^ry 1" 

" Only it's a bit hard to wait so long," whispered Ailie, 
sinking her voice. " 0, gran'Mher, I does feel so bad." 

"Ah, it's hard to bear, — ^hunger — ain't it?" said Job 
pityingly. " Poor little dear ! Wish Td anythin' to give 
ye, I do." 

"There ain't nothin'," and Ailie sobbed slightly as she 
leant against the wall. " 0, gran'fether, Tm so cold." 

" Poor little *un, — an' I can't get up to help ye. Get 
yer coverlid, an' wrap it round ye, Ailie, an' get a bit o' 
sleep. It'll make the momin' come faster, ehl" 

Ailie brought it slowly, and coiled herself up in it on 
the floor, like a little dormouse. Somehow she did not 
feel inclined yet to go to her closet, and once settled down 
on the floor, she did not move again. They kept their 
clothes on for warmth, both of them^ these bitter nights, 
and Job lay patiently on his hard straw mattress, beneath 
his scanty covering. 

" If 'twam't for the thought o' the momin', I'd be fain 
to give up, an' get some'un to apply to the work'us for us* 
Can ye hold out, Ailie, eh ?" 

" I'll hold out, gran'father," said Ailie, with a feeble 
attempt at cheeriness. 

" It's very cold," said Job slowly, for something worse 
than the chill of winter's cold was upon him. Ailie did 
not know how he had denied himself day after day all but 
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the barest pittance of food, that he might have more to 
give her. " It's very cold," he murmured. " 'Lord, give 
us this day our daily bread.' But the day'll soon be over^ 
Ailie." 

" Yes, grandfather," said Aihe, with a sob. " An' it's 
the second day we ain't had no daily bread." 

" He'd give it us sure, if 'twas good for us, deary. I 
did think maybe He was a-thinkin' of calling me Home in 
that way,-=-but the little lady's promised to help us now, 
ehr 

" Yes, gran'father," said Ailie's weak tones. 

" Poor little deary ! maybe Pve done wrong in consentin* 
to hold out so long," said Job anxiously. " It's nigh too 
much for us both. But I can't do nothin' more to-night. 
"We'll have to wait tiU momin'." 

How still the garret-room grew after that. They did 
not move or speak again for a while, — a long while. Dark- 
ness came on slowly, as the last gleams of the wintry sun 
vanished. They had no light, no fire. Utter darkness 
crept over and into the little garret. Yet upon one 
heart there, a ray of heaven's brightness was streaming 
softly, unseen by mortal eye, — unseen by little Ailie, as 
she crouched down, trembling, weak and shivering, near 
the foot of the bed. 

But morning broke at last, and as the dim, misty, wintry 
light began to show through the room, there came a tap at 
the door. "No answer was returned, and the tap was re- 
peated, but with the same result. Then it creaked slightly, 
and Lettie's little face appeared inside, having vainly 
awaited an invitation to enter. But after one glance, 
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Lettie's blue eyes opened -wide with fear, and she vanished. 
Two minutes later she reappeared, following Esther For- 
syth. 

" Why, I say, Job Kippis, — are ye ill, both of you T 

No answer came from Job when she bent over him, save 
a low mutter, and the dim eyes were fixed unconsciously. 
Ailie moaned, and moved slightly, when Esther touched 
her. 

" They're downright starved, both of 'em. An' I haven't 
a bit left, — ^not a morsel. Last scraps we had was eaten 
up last night. What'll we do 1" 

" I can't walk," said Ailie, unexpectedly rousing herself 
so far as to speak. ** An' the little lady said she'd help 
us." 

" What little lady 1 Sure the child's wanderin* in her 
head," said Esther compassionately. 

" I ain't a bit. 'Twas the little lady as spoke to me 
before ; an' she telled me to go this momin' an' she'd give 
me food, an' help us." 

Ailie attempted to stand up, but fell back helplessly. 
" It's no manner o' use your tryin' to walk without a bit 
o' victuals, said Esther. " I'll go an' beg a scrap from 
some o' the neighbours." 

She went off, and soon came back with a good lump of 
dry bread, which Ailie attacked eagerly, w:hile Mrs. 
Forsyth endeavoured to force a little through the closed 
teeth of the old man. It was a vain attempt. She de- 
sisted, and shook her head gravely. " I doubt me but it's 
too late." 

" Oh, no, no, he ain't goin' to die," cried Ailie bitterly. 
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^* I does wish I could get off an* tell the little lady. 
Oh, grandfather P 

Again she started up, hut fell back like an infant, and 
she began to sob. 

" May be Td do," said Lettie. " Would I be frightened 
to go an' speak for ye^ Ailie ?" 

" No, no, there ain't nothin' to frighten ye," said Ailie. 
" She's ever so kind, is the little lady, an' she'll give ye 
lots to eat. Only do save a bit for gran'iather." 

Lettie evidently thought that entreaty superfluous, but 
she listened soberly to Ailie's instructions as to where she 
should go, and how she should act. Mrs. Forsyth pro- 
posed that Hor should undertake the errand ; but Ailie 
would not hear of it. " It was little girls as the lady 
liked to help — ^it wasn't boys — and Hor wasn't a girL" 

So Lettie went off alone, starting at once, and walking 
silently along the cold streets that wintry morning. The 
chill early air pierced keenly through the frail scanty rags 
which formed her dress, and her little bare chilblained 
hands and feet were very painfuL But Lettie never cried 
about pain. She only' went on steadily step by step, 
growing more timid and also more hungry every pace of 
her way, until she reached the house to which Ailie had 
directed her. 

Her first ring was a very feeble one indeed ; and after 
waiting a long while, shivering from head to foot in the icy 
wind, she ventured to give a second pulL This time she 
was heard. The door opened, and a tall servant looked 
down impatiently on the small trembling child. 

"A beggar — ^we don't want beggars here," she said shortly. 
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" Please," entreated Lettie, " the little lady said " 

" Are you the child Miss Josie told to come for some 
foodr 

Lettie hardly knew what to say ; and at that moment a 
clear child's voice called down the stairs — 

" Harrison, if it is my poor little girl she is to wait in 
the hall, and 111 be down in a few minutes. Give her 
that basket of things on the sideboard, and tell her she 
may eat what she likes, and take the rest home." 

Every word of the message reached Lettie. "Well," 
said the tall servant, " are you the child 1" 

" Please, she's sent me," whispered Lettie. " She's iQ, 
and can't walk." 

" Fever 1" asked the servant, drawing back. 

*' "No — ^starvin'," said Lettie. 

" Oh," said the servant, as if that were a matter of 
secondary importance. "Well, come in and take the 
basket, and eat what you like, till Miss Josie comes down." 

Lettie took the basket obediently, and stood close to 
the door, which was left merely on the latch. She peeped 
inside, and wondered at the nice rolls and the pat of beau- 
tiful butter which met her gaze; but she was far too 
timid to venture to take any. 

Suddenly a lady came down the stairs and passed 
towards the door of a room. She paused a moment, 
turning with a sweet sad smile to look at the little ragged 
figure standing there. But it was a smile that changed 
all at once — changed suddenly and strangely — changed to 
something that Lettie could not understand. A livid 
whiteness came over the lady's face; a hoarse shriek 
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echoed wildly througli the house ; and throwing up her 
Lands convulsively in the air, she feU senseless to the 
ground. 

Lettie could not stand that Without a moment's con- 
sideration, and before she knew what she was doing, she 
had rushed out of the house^ and fled at full speed down 
the street — quite unconsciously grasping still her basket of 
eatables. ITor did she once slacken speed, or dream of 
turning back, before she again reached home. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

LITTLE VL 

*^ Leveson !" and with a cry of joy Josie sprang to meet her 
brother. " Oh, how glad I am that you have come at 
last !" 

" Why, Josie, my dear little Josie, I am sorry I said 
anything to you of my secret, if it has agitated you like 
this," said Leveson tenderly. " And I have nothing but 
disappointment for you." 

" About Vi — ^then you know it wasn't her ?" 

" No, the story has come to nothing. I have seen the 
child, and inquired thoroughly into her history, and " 

" Oh, Leveson, only think," exclaimed Josie, patience 
failing her — " only think, there came a little girl to the 
house this morning — not my little beggar-girl, because she 
was ill, and sent this one in her stead — and oh, Leveson, 
mamma saw her and she says it is Vi" 

" Vi ! Lnpossible !" was Leveson's involuntary excla- 
mation. 

" She says so. She goes on saying it over and over 
again. She saw the little girl in the passage, and she 
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screamed and fell down as if she were dead. Oh, how 
dreadful it was. And the little girl must have been 
frightened away, for we found her gone. Mamma gave 
such a shriek that I heard it all up in my room- — ^so 
loud !" 

" Poor mother ! " murmured Leveson. " She has been 
heart-broken about that child." 

"And we don't know the least where the little girl 
lives. Oh, Leveson, how we have wanted you. I^urse 
doesn't know what to do, and I was sure that if we sent 
for you you would be out, so it would not bring you any 
sooner than you meant to come this evening. Mamma has 
been quite ill all day — crying and laughing and talking so 
fast, and calling out, * It's my Vi — ^my own little Vi I* It 
does frighten me so. Oh, Leveson, I am so glad you have 
come," and Josie's clinging hands and catching sobs told 
of the shock she had herself received. 

Leveson held her tightly in his arms for a minute, kiss- 
ing the flushed tearful little face. " What makes mamma 
think it is Vi, Josie T 

'' Oh, her face. Mamma says it is just the same as 
when she was a baby. It hasn't altered a Ht, she says." 

'' Ahy my mother always declared she should recognise 
her anywhere by her eyes." 

" Blue, were they not T said Josie. 

" Yes, blue of a very peculiar tint and peculiar shape, 
and there was a curious deep dimple in each of her cheeks. 
It was not a fece likely to change very much." 

" Wasn't she like mamma T 

" As like as you are to our father. The very image of 
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her. But come, you must take me now to my mother, 
Josie. Is she downstairs V* 

" Oh no, she is in her room, and nurse wanted her to 
go to bed, but she will only lie on the sofa. Oh, how 
glad she will be to see you." 

They went upstairs, and Leveson's cheerful voice had a 
soothing sound, as he entered his mother's room. 

" How do you do, mother ? Josie has told me your 
good news." 

Josie drew back, ftightened at the burst of weeping 
which followed his entrance ; but Leveson held her hand, 
and gave her an encouraging smile, and presently Mrs. 
Therlock raised her face, tremulous with mingled tears 
and smiles. 

" This is very weak, very ungrateful ; but oh, Leveson, 
to think that my child is almost found, and that / should 
haye driven her from home again." 

" 'Not driven far at all events, mother," said Leveson 
brightly. " But now suppose you tell me all that hap- 
pened, and why you think it is Vi, so that I may know 
how to act" 

"Think! I know it is Vi," sobbed Mrs. TherlocL 
" My own little darling. Oh, so cold, and shivering, and 
poorly clad, and half-starved ; but I knew her — I knew 
her — I should know her anywhere." 

" Know her by what 1" asked Leveson, anxious for full 
particulars, 

" Her fece, her eyes, her mouth, her dimples, — ^the very 
manner — that quaint timid manner. She is the most pei^ 
feet image of that old likeness taken of me when I was 
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eight years old. And you know how like to me Vi was 
always considered. She has hardly changed in the least 
— only so thin and white, my poor little precious one. To 
think she should have been living near, and I to know 
nothing about it ! But there is no possibility of a mistake. 
I know — I am certain it is her. Oh, Vi ! Vi ! how am I 
to get my child?" 

" Mother, if you excite yourself so much, I shall not 
dare to talk to you on the subject," said Leveson gravely. 
*' I am afraid you will make yourself ilL Try to be quiet, 
while Josie tells me how it all came about. Tell me all 
you know about the little girl, dear." 

" Why, you know that starving child I saw once," said 
Josie. "And the day before yesterday — ^no, yesterday 
evening — afternoon I mean — ^" 

"Tell me gently. Don't be in a hurry, Josie," for 
Josie hardly seemed to know what she was saying. 

" Yesterday I met her again, just in the same place as 
before, and close to the same fountain. I have showed 
you the place, you know, JS'urse was a little way behind, 
but I stopped and spoke to her, and she said she was 
starving again. She had been living with an old man up 
in a garret, she said, and she called him grandfather, be- 
cause he was so good to her. And I asked after her 
mother, but she never came back at all, after she was set 
free j&om jaiL I had spe:9t my shilling, and I had no 
money, so I told her to come this morning for some food. 
And this morning I was up in my room, when I heard 
the fix)nt door opened, and Harrison saying something 
about not wanting beggars. So I called out that the little 
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girl wasn't to go away, but was to have the basket of food, 
which I had put out for her before breakfast, and was to 
wait in the hall till I came down, because nurse was mend- 
ing my frock just then." 

" And you thought it was the child you had seen be- 
fore T 

" Yes, but Harrison says that she said she was not, but 
had been sent by her, because she was ill with starving 
and couldn't come. And then just as I was going down- 
stairs, I heard mamma call out, and nurse and I rushed 
down, and found her feinting. And we were so fright- 
ened that no one remembered anything more about the 
little girl, until mamma began to ask for her, and then we 
found that she was gone." 

" Josie, don't call her * the little girl ;' she is Vi — ^your 
own little sister Vi," said Mrs. Therlock feverishly. 

" Did she leave the basket ?"'asked Leveson. 

" No, that was taken," said Josie. " I suppose she was 
so hungry that she didn't forget that in her fright. Do 
you think it really can be Vi, Leveson ?" 

"It is" said Mrs. Therlock. "I cannot bear any 
doubts. I can't bear them, Leveson. Only find her for 



me. 



" You cannot tell me anything more about herl" said 
Leveson. " A friend of the other child's, did you say, 
Josie 1" 

" I only know she was sent by her," said Josie. ." That 
is all. But if you could find the other child, you could 
find her — ^Vi, I mean," she added, with a half-fidghtened 
glance at her mother. 
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" What is her name T 

" I don't know. I never thought of asking. Oh, it 
was so stupid, but nurse scolded, and that put it out of 
my head. Oh, Leveson, only think, if I had stopped that 
day we were going to Hampton Court, I might — ^" 

'' Hush, never mind that now," said Leveson in a low 
voice, with a glance at his mother, which Josie understood. 
" Did you ask where she lived T 

*^ I. think I said something about it, because she told 
me it was up in a garret of a house, not far from where 
she was then," said Josie. 

" Come, that is not so bad. 'Not far' in London means 
a great deal. And she lives with an old man, you say V 

" Yes, I can't remember his name exactly, but it was 
Job something — Job Kips, or Job Kippers. Nurse says 
it was Job Klips, but I don't think there was any 1 in it." 

" That is quite a clue, however, for there are not likely 
to be two men possessing such a singular name. I 
hope I shall hunt him out with no great difficulty. And 
we must remember too, that even if I could not easily 
discover him, it is pretty certain that you will see some- 
thing more of the little granddaughter. If they are in 
want they will probably apply again for assistance, though 
of course I have no intention of waiting for that." 

" Yes, I have been hoping all day that the little girl — 
Vi, I mean — ^might come back, when she got over her 
fright; but I suppose she was a&aid. And then they 
have the food." 

" But you think you will find them soon," said Mrs. 
Therlock imploringly. " Oh, Leveson, tell me you wilL" 

10 
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** At least I can promise to do all in my power/' said 
Leveson gently. " Trust — only trust, mother, and all will 
turn out well. I believe we shall find our darling has 
been guarded all these years — that our prayers for her 
have indeed been answered. She may have been in 
a rough school, but a rough school is sometimes the best 
in the end." 



CHAPTEE XX. 

THE SEARCH ENDED. 

Two days of close incessant enquiry passed by, leading to 
no result. Hour after hour Leveson wandered from street 
to street, from house to house, from shop to shop, asking 
the same questions, putting the same enquiries, over and 
over again, but always with the same result. ITobody 
could tell him anything of Job Kips, Klips, or Kippers, — 
and as for motherless and fatherless children, he might 
find them by the score. But he came upon no little VL 

ITot till the third afternoon did he meet with a clue. 
Asking an old vegetable-vendor, at the comer of a dirty 
'back street, the oft-reiterated question, and at the same 
time making a slight purchase to secure a civil answer, she 
looked him in the face with a shrill laugh. 

" Job Kips, — an' what if I does know a old man, as is 
named Job Kippis ? Maybe 'tisn't the same." 

" Probably it is," said Leveson quietly. " At all events 
I should be glad to know where Job Kippis lives." 

" Ain't a 'tective, ehT said the old woman. "He's a 
honest man^ he be." 

" I am no detective. I am a clergyman," responded 

10—2 
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Leveson. " You need have no fear that the old man will 
gain harm &om my visit." 

" Nay, if yer be a parson he'd likely be glad to see yer, 
for they says he's ill, he be." 

" Tell me where he lives, and I will give you a shilling," 
said Leveson. " Or show me the house, and you shall 
have half-arcrown." 

The old creature's eyes twinkled keenly. She left her 
barrow of vegetables in charge of a girl, and led him off at 
a brisk pace round the comer, — into a dark gloomy street, 
with lofty, old-fashioned, overhanging houses, blackened, 
smoky, grimy, to a degree which even he, in all his city 
work, had rarely seen surpassed. 

"There, — ^he be up in top front garret there. He've 
often dealt wi* me, till work failed him, an' spoke many a 
civil word too, he have. Where be yer half-crown, par- 
son?" 

"One moment, — " and Leveson turned to a woman 
passing by with a baby in her arms. " Is there an old 
man named Job Kippis living here 1" 

" Sure enough, up in the top garrets," was the answer, 
and the half-crown was slipped into the old woman's hand, 
whereupon she went off chuckling. Leveson detained the 
other woman ^ moment. 

" Can you tell me anything about Job Kippis 1 I sup- 
pose you know him ?" 

" He be ill now, — was nigh starved t' other day, an' 
couldn't hardly be brought round." 

" Has he a grandchild 1" 

" None of his own kith an' kin. He've adopted little 
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Ailie Carter for his own, an' nigh come to the work'os 
too, — an old man like him weren't fit for the charge." 

"Is little AHieiUr 

" Both on 'em was found nigh starved by a neighbour 
t'other momin'. Ailie's a-pickin' up now a bit." 

" Has anyone helped them 9" asked Leveson. 

'^ Some gentlefolks gev a basket o' food, an' but for that 
I doesn't think they'd ha' pulled old Job through. But I 
doubt it's all gone now." 

" That basket — " said Leveson, hardly able to school 
himself to speak steadily. " Ailie, you say, was ilL She 
could not go to fetch the basket. Who was the little girl 
that went in her stead ?" 

"Little girl in her stead — ** repeated the woman ab- 
sently, being occupied in wondering how the gentleman 
came to know so much about the matter, and deciding thai 
he must have sent the food himsel£ " I'm a poor widder, 
sir, and 'ud be glad of any help." 

" K you will answer my questions, I am willing to give 
you a shilling for taking up so much of your time," said 
Leveson gravely, not liking the assumed whine in the tone, 
yet feeling that the poor thing might indeed need assist- 
ance. 

" Sure, sir, I'll answer aught I can. Little girl sent in 
Ailie's stead, — ^why 'twas Lettie Forsyth." 

"Lettie Forsyth f* repeated Leveson. "Who are her 
parents ]" 

" Well, now I comes to think of it, sir, I've heard as 
she ain't got none. But she be for all the world like to 
their own child, an* so she be." 
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Will you kindly direct me to the Forsyths' rooms V 
said Leveson, and he followed her up the wide gloomy stair- 
case, on which numerous children sat and crawled, played 
and quarrelled ; one and all pausing to stare in amazement 
at the well-dressed stranger as he passed. Leveson looked 
down pityingly on the little neglected ones, — ^unwashed, 
uncombed, untaught, uncared for, unconscious of a Saviour's 
love, unknowing a Eedeemer's story. Oh, this mighty 
London harvest, — ^how few the labourers in comparison 
with the work awaiting them. " And there is room in the 
fold for one and all, if we could but call them in !" mur- 
mured Leveson to himself. 

Eeaching the upper floor but one, Leveson's guide 
opened a door slightly, and called out, — " I say, Mrs. For- 
syth, here be a parson come to see yer." Thereupon the 
promised reward was given, and a kindly word with it^ 
and the next moment Leveson stood in a bare ill-furnished 
room, with two infants sitting on the floor, and a careworn 
woman busy at a loom. No one else was present. She 
rose and placed a rickety chair for the gentleman, — ^then 
waited, with no lightening up of her tired heavy look. 

" May I have a few words with you V* said Leveson,. 
and his gentle pleasant manner won her confidence at once. 
He entered without delay upon the subject in his mind, 
for suspense was becoming almost unbearable. "I am 
very anxious to hear something about the little girl under 
your charge." 

" Under our charge — Lettie, ye'd say," returned Esther,, 
as his meaning dawned on her. 

" Yes. I believe she is not your own child." 
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"Seems like as if she was," said Esther. "It don't 
make no difference. John and I loves her as if she was 
our own." 

" May I ask who were her parents V* 

Esther shook her head. " I don't know nothin' about 
'em, sir. She were a poor little starvelin' arwanderin' 
alone, an' like to drop. An' we took her in out o' pity, 
an' she were that pretty an' clinging in her ways, we 
couldn't part with her. John, he did talk o' the work- 
house, but we couldn't send her,-^we couldn't. We wasn't 
so poor then as we be now, sir." 

" How long ago was this, Mrs. Forsyth ?" 

"Five years agone, sir, — over that." 

" Five — " repeated Leveson. 

*" An' she were a mite of a child then, an' couldn't speak 
plain." 

"Did you make no effort to discover her home, Mrs. 
Forsyth ?" 

" 'Twasn't much we could do, sir. We didn't live in 
this part then," and Esther sighed. "We'd plenty o' 
work then, an' was well off. But, John, he wanted to get 
on, an' he hears o' higher wages elsewhere, an' he couldn't 
be content to stay on where he was." 

" Where were you then V 

" Some way off o' this, sir — a good half-hour's walk. 
We was starting the very next day after we found Lettie, 
an' we took the child with us. John did ask about her, 
but nobody couldn't teU nothin*, an' he left word with a 
neighbour to let it be known about her, if there was any 
enquiries. But we never heard nothin' more. There's 
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many a little one forsook by its parents, an' that's what 
we thought with Lettie— only sometimes at first Vd a 
fancy she wasn't a poor child bom, for all her rags an' 
tatters. But that's all I knows about her, sir, an' she was 
too young to tell us more. She'd cry for her mammy — 
not as I think she called her that, she spoke her words so 
queer — ^but she was easy comforted, an' Hor an' she took 
together wonderful. 'Twas only two years ago we came 
back to London, an' since then we've been goin' down an' 
down, till I doesn't know where it's goin' to end." 

"What made you call the child Lettiey Mrs. Forsyth 1" 
enquired Leveson. 

" 'Twas the best it seemed to us. She couldn't speak 
plain ; but she telled us her name was Wilet, or WUetta, 
or somethin' like ; but it sounded queer, so we just called 
her Lettie. 'Twas most times, * Baby wants this,' when 
she asked for anythin' ; an' sometimes she'd say, ' Wi 
wants it' But we couldn't call a child Wi, sir, an' she 
soon forgot it." 

"Violetta — ^little Vi," said Leveson, with pale and 
trembling lips, at which Mrs. Eorsyth gazed in amaze- 
ment. " Little Wi — ^the old baby name. How we used 
to laugh at her for saying it. Little Vi — Grod, I thank 
Thee— found at last I" 

And then raising his face, which he had bent in deep 
and wondering gratitude, he told Esther of the little lost 
one over whom they had mourned, and for whom they 
had vainly sought all these long five years past. 



CHAPTER XXL 

lettie's recollections. 

**Now ain't it just wonderf ul f ' said Esther Forsyth, in 
overwhehning astonishment. " To think o* that ! Little 
Lettie a«5 has lived with us all these years— an' for a gen- 
tleman like yerself, sir, to be her brother.*' 

" But how to thank you enough, Mrs. Forsyth, for all 
your tender care of our little lost one, I do not know," 
said Leveson, with moist eyes and unsteady voice. " When 
I think of what might have become of her, but that you 
took pity on her " 

" 'Twasn't no praise to me, sir," said Esther. " It's a 
dear child sheVe been to me, an' so good an' handy with 
the boysj an' never giving a bit of trouble. I don't 
hardly know what I'll do without her." 

" You are a mother, Mrs. Forsyth. Think what her 
mother has suffered all these years. And she has only 
one child beside." 

" Lettie'll be a deal better off," said Esther unselfishly. 
^' It's many a day an' night she's knowed cold an' hunger, 
when we hadn't victuals nor fire to give her." 
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" I have a great deal more to toy to you — ^much that I 
wish to do in token of my gratitude," said Leveson. " But 
I must leave that now till another day. I long to take 
the dear child to her mother. What do you think she 
will feel herself when she hears it )" 

" Lettie ? TU caU her in, sir. She'll be main glad, if 
sheVe sense to know her own interests. She be down 
now in the court, arkeeping watch over Eoger — that's our 
poor half-witted boy, sir. Dear, dear, how the boys '11 
ever get along without 'her. — But I'll go an' bring her in 
to you, sir." 

" And do not tell her anything by the way, if you 
please, Mrs. Forsyth. Only say a gentleman wants to see 
her." 

Mrs. Forsyth nodded assent, and hurried off, her re- 
pressed silent nature. for once aroused to excitement and 
loquacity. Leveson waited with all the patience he could 
best muster, till Esther reappeared with a small slight 
child, in soiled ill-mended rags, following closely after her. 
But the little face that looked up shyly into his — ^Leveson 
did not wonder at his mother's instant recognition, so 
marvellous was the resemblauce in feature and expression^ 
not only to the lost in&nt of five years earlier, but ta 
Mrs. Therlock herself as welL 

Very tenderly he lifted her upon his knee, for he was 
anxious not to startle the little one, and in lus gentlest 
voice he said, "You don't know who I am, do you, 
Lettie 1" 

'^ Somebody telled me a parson was come," said Lettie's> 
shy deliberate tones. 
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" Wliat do you think the parson has come for, dear 1" 

" Doesn't know," whispered Lettie. 

" Lettie, you are very fond of Mrs. Forsyth, are you 

not r 

Lettie nodded, and corrected hipi with the word 
" Mother." 

" But she is not your own real mother, you know." 

" Yes, she be," said Lettie unexpectedly. 

" No, no, I ain't, Lettie," said Esther, disp osed to be 
tearful. 

" 'Cause Hor says you is, and I'm every bit his own 
sister, an' he won't have nobody say 'tain't," responded 
Lettie, with decision. 

" But, Lettie, though Mrs. Forsyth has been very very 
kind and good to you for a great many years, yet she is 
not your own mother," said Leveson. " Would you not 
like to see your own real dear mother 1" 

Lettie looked dubious. 

" I say, Lettie, doesn't ye remember anythin' of the 
days afore ye lived with us ?" said Mrs. Forsyth. 

" I doesn't know," murmured Lettie. 

" Don't you remember a kind gentle lady, who used to 
kiss little Lettie, and hold her in her arms, and give her 
nice presents ?" asked Leveson. 

" No," said Lettie. 

"Don't you remember nursie, whom you loved so 
much ; and one day she put such a pretty frock on Lettie, 
and took her out to walk, and then there was a great 
crowd, and somebody -carried off Lettie, and stole her nice 
clothes. Don't you remember all that, Lettie T 
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Lettie shook her head. 

" She were such a mite," said Esther. 

" I does 'memher one hig white flower," said Lettie. 

" What, a tall flower, in a pot, with long green leaves, 
standing in a window, Lettie 1" 

Lettie nodded this time. 

'^ That was called a calla, and it used to be in my room. 
Strange that she should remember that, and forget all 
else," added Leveson thoughtfully. 

" SheVe no recollection, sir, of her havin' been lost," 
said Esther. 

" Was it parson's big white flower T whispered LettiO; 
evidently interested. 

" Yes, it was my flower. Lettie, we used to call you, 
Little Vi, in those days. And you used to cry, and say, 
* Little Wi wants that f 'ower.' " 

" An' did little Wi have it 1" asked Lettie, not quite 
clear as to who the said child might be. 

'^ !No, but she was going to have it as soon as it began 
to fade a little bit, and just before then something very 
sad happened. Shall I tell you a story, Lettie T 

Lettie nodded with some energy. 

" Once there was a lady who had two little girls. One 
was called Josie, and one was called Vi. She was vwy 
very fond of them both, and they used to live with her in 
the beautiful country, among the grass, and the trees, and 
the flowers. But they came up to London sometiiyies to 
an old house that belonged to the lady, though they never 
stayed long. And one day, while they were there, the 
two little girls were going out to tea with another kind 
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lady. So nurse dressed them up, and Vi had on a very 
beautiful fi*ock, which had been given her as a present. 
Then nurse took them out to walk to the lady's house ; 
but on the way, there was a great crowd of people, and in 
the crowd, nurse all at once lost sight of little Yi. She 
looked for her, and hunted for her, but it was of no use. 
I think some wicked man, when he saw little Vi all alone,, 
must have carried her off for the sake of her pretty frock. 
Then nurse went home, and she cried a great deal, and the 
other little girl cried a great deal, and the poor mother 
cried most of all — oh, so much and so sadly. But no one 
could find little Vi. The lady said she could never leave 
London and go into the country again, until her little Vi was 
found, so she went on waiting, and hoping, and grieving, 
and still no one could find her. little Vi. And more than 
five long years passed away, and still the poor mother was 
sorrowful at the thought of her little lost child." 

" Didn't she never be happy again 1" asked Lettie. 

"I think she tfnll be happy soon," said Leveson. 
" When I take home her little lost Vi to her this after- 
noon, I think she will be quite happy again." 

" And won't cry no more 1" asked Lettie. 

" Ko, — ^no more, because she wiU be too glad to cry." 

Then, after a pause, " Lettie, will you come home with 
me 1" he said. 

Lettie shook her head. 

" Wouldn't you like to live in a pretty house, and to 
have plenty to eat, and all sorts of lovely flowers and nice 
playthings r 

" I'd like to bring 'em to mother," said Lettie. 
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" So you shall — all sorts of things. But you must come 
home with me first." 

Another dissenting shake. 

" And we will go into a shop hy the way, and order in 
a good supper for Hor and all of them," said Leveson, in 
a whisper. 

" Will we ?" asked Lettie. 

" To be sure we wilL" 

" ril come," said Lettie. 

At all events she trusted him. It was easy to see that. 
^' I doesn't think she understands it all yet," said Mrs. 
Forsyth. 

"Better not too quickly. It will all come in time. 
Now, Mrs. Forsyth, I will ask you just to wash her 
hands and t&ce for me, and then I will take her away. 
Don't think it is good-bye, however. I shall soon bring 
her round to see you alL" 

But Esther took her to the comer of the room, and 
washed and cried over her together. " It's but ragged an 
shabby she be, sir, but I couldn't do no better — not even 
for my own," she said apologetically. 

" I am sure of it," said Leveson kindly ; and as he rose 
to go he held out his hand for a hearty grasp of her worn 
palm. " "We owe you a heavy debt, Mrs. Forsyth, and I 
will take care it is not forgotten." 

Then with Lottie's hand clasped firmly in his own, and 
her little bare feet pattenng by his side, he went down 
the broad staircase, and out into the gloomy street. What 
a place ! To think that his little sister coidd have lived 
here so long ! He looked down on the small thin grave 
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face, and then, as they came to some sharp stones, he 
lifted her up in his arms, pitying the unprotected tiny 
feet. Lettie submitted in wondering silence. A gentle- 
man to he carrying her! It was something unusual, 
certainly — something marvellous in her experience — and 
she waited to see what would happen next. While to 
Leveson it mattered nothing at all that people stared at 
the sight of the well-dressed gentlemanly young cleigy- 
man carrying such a ragged little object through the streets. 
What signified rags to himi He only pressed her the 
closer in his arms, with a rush of passionate love, and 
Lettie looked up in wonder to say, "Is you glad to 
have me f* 

" Glad ! My dear little sister !" was the response to 
this; and Lottie's extremely serious face showed that 
some comprehension of the truth was gaining entrance into 
her mind. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

BBOUOHT HOME. 

They stopped at a baker's shop — ^Lettie still borne in the 
arms which could not weary of their burden — and there 
he ordered loaves and rolls sufficient to supply the 
Forsyth fieanily for ten days at least He had no doubt 
they would be pleased to treat some of their neighbours, 
however. At another shop he desired that a goodly pat 
of butter should be despatched to the same quarter ; and 
finally a joint of meat was ordered to follow in the morn- 
ing. After which he hailed a cab, and stepped into it, 
sitting there with Lettie on lus knee, not making her 
talk, but watching the half-unconscious half-bewildered 
gravity of the little face, and tracing more strongly every 
moment the likeness to little Vi of old. 

Home at last. Leveson paid and dismissed the cabman, 
then lifted Lettie up the steps and into the hall. Josie 
came rushing to meet him, but stopped short abruptly at 
the sight of the ragged little stranger. 

" Yes, Josie, it is Vi herself," said Leveson. 

Josie looked extremely perplexed what to do. Lettie 
made no move, of course; and Josie was much more 
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sensitive to the rags than Leveson had been. But a 
quick '^ Josie, have you no welcome to offer 1" recalled her 
to herself, and taking Lottie's hand, she kissed her shyly, 
letting the hand drop again the next moment! It was very 
uncomfortable. Somehow this was not at all like the 
rapturous and enthusiastic re-union that she had always 
imagined for Yi's return; and that silent timid poor 
child did not seem the least like her own sister. There 
was something strange and unreal about the whole matter, 
and Josie looked distressfully at her brother. 

" Patience, Josie ; it will all come right in time," 
said Leveson, quite comprehensively. "Where is my 
mother T 

"Upstairs. She heard you come, Leveson, and she 
said she was sure, by the way you shut the door, that you 
had some good news." 

"Come, then, she is prepared," said Leveson. "We 
wiU go to her at once." 

Leading the passive little Lettie by the hand, he took 
her to the door of the room, and entered alone. But he 
had no need to break the good news. One look at his 
fSBw» told alL " Vi ! — she is found," were the only words 
heard with a stifled cry fix)m Mrs. Therlock ; and then 
Lettie was folded in such a tight passionate weeping 
embrace, that it seemed as if she could never again be set 
free. Words failed here. Even sobs were silent in that 
first five minutes of unutterable joy, and only the con- 
vulsive pressure of the mother's arms spoke of what was 
passing in the mother's heart. 

But she regained self-command. For the sake of her 

11 
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child she sat up, and smiled, and looked into the little 
strange yet fajniliar face, and stroked back the uncombed 
hair, and kissed the thin yet dimpled cheeks. *' Vi, my 
little pet — ^my little darling — have they told you who I 
ami Do you know me, sweet onel Do you love me, 
precious Vi T 

'' Call her Lettie — that is the name she knows," whis* 
pered Leveson. 

" I wants mother," murmured Lettie, who was growing 
very much alarmed at all this passionate vehement 
caressing; and seeing her fear, Mrs« Therlock forced 
herself to be cahn. 

*' You shall see her again another day," said Leveson, 
laying his hand on Lettie's head. '* But this is mamma, 
Lettie, and you are going to learn to love dear mamuLa 
very much. Do you remember that story I told you 1" 

Lettie nodded. 

"This is the poor mother who was so unhappy; but now 
she is happy, because she has her lost child back again." 

" She ain't happy — she's a-cryin'," said Lettie. 

"Only because she is so very glad that she doesn't 
know what to do. Isn't Lettie glad to come to her own 
dear mamma)" 

'^ I wants mother," said Lettie, with trembling lips. 

" And won't you have me for a mother, sweet one !" 
asked Mrs. Therlock caressingly, 

"Mamma, don't you think some of my £rocks and 
things that I have outgrown would do for Lettie ?" asked 
Josie suddenly. " She is so very ragged." 

This practical turn given to affairs was a decided ad- 
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vantage. " "Would you like a pretty fipock, Lettie 1" asked 
Leveson, "And some shoes and stockings?" 

" Hor does want a jacket ever so, 'cause he can't get no 
work," said Lettie. 

"You darling, he shall have it," said Mrs, Therlock 
eagerly. " Give me a kiss, Lettie, and Hor shall have a 
new jacket." 

" And now Josie and nurse shall take her into the next 
room, and see what can be done in the way of dress," said 
Leveson, when that request was acceded to, " "No, mother, 
you must lie quiet, I cannot have you overdo yourself, 
and I have a great deal to tell you. They will become 
better acquainted if they are alone together," he added, in 
a lower voice. 

Mrs. Therlock submitted, though she gazed longingly 
after the little pair as they disappeared. She had many 
things however to ask and hear — many particulars con- 
cerning Leveson's search — how he had found Lettie ; with 
whom she had lived ; what had been the manner of her 
life ; and why and when the Forsyths had first taken her 
up. Leveson had so much to tell, that before he had 
finished the door again opened, and the two little sisters 
entered, hand in hand — Lettie arrayed in a blue merino 
fipock, outgrown by Josie, with her hair brushed smootldy 
behind her ears, and a neat pair of shoes and stockings on 
her feet. The shy pleased smile on the little face was even 
a greater change. 

"Little pet ! you like your new frock, don't youl" said 
Mrs. Therlock, drawing her close for another tender em- 
brace, "Does it feel quite warm and comfortable f 

11—2 
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*'She looks nice, doesn't she?" said Josie, as Lettie 
nodded. " I feel somehow as if she were really more like 
my sister now." 

"Do you know what to call this little girl, Lettie I"" 
asked Leveson, touching Josie's shoulder. 

" Miss Josie," promptly responded Lettie. 

" Ko, only Josie, hecause she is your own sister. And 
what are you to call me f* 

Lettie attempted no answer at all to that question. 

" You must call me Leveson. It is a hard name, isn't 
it 1 hut you will soon learn how. And this lady 1" 

" I doesn't know," said Lettie. 

" Will you call me * mother,' darling ?" asked Mrs. 
Therlock, feeling a little jealous of the name home hy 
another. . But Lettie thought of that other, and at once- 
said — 
^ "No." 

" ' Mamma,' then, sweet one, as Josie does." 

Lettie nodded. She was very sparing of her words that 
evening, very grave, very demure, very silent, and very 
suhmissive. They gave her a good tea which she heartily 
enjoyed, and Josie hrought out numherless toys afiierwards, 
making her presents generously of the hest among them ;- 
hut Lettie in all her evident pleasure, would only show it 
hy looks, not hy words. Mrs. Therlock could not hear to 
have her out of her sight, hut as yet there was no return 
of affection, and when they put her to hed, she sohhed' 
herself to sleep for " mother." Her own mother, sitting 
hy her, shed a good many tears in company, hut knew 
how much time would work, and was too happy and 
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thankful for the great mercy of having her child restored, 
to be willing to turn to minor troubles. 

Josie was happy too, but not without a cloud. Leveson 
jsaw and understood it, and when Lettie had been taken 
to bed, and Mrs. Therlock had gone to watch by her side, 
he took Josie on his knee, and said, '* Well, little sister)" 
Josie sighed in answer. 

*^ It has been a bright day for us, has it not f We 
ought to be very, very thankful." 

Josie hung her head, and said, ^' Pm glad she's found." 
« Only that, Josie f ' 

" I am glad," said Josie with a little sob. '' And I 
don't want to be nasty and cross, only Tnamma does kiss 
her so very, very much." 

'^ And don't you think it natural she should, Josie V* 
" She hasn't remembered to give me one kiss aU the 
evening," said Josie, with another sob welling up from the 
v^ depth of her heart. 

'< Think of the five long years that you have had all the 
kisses mamma had to give — and poor little Lettie without 
one." 

" I know, but that makes it ever so much harder to 
bear," said Josie in a choked tone. " And Lettie doesn't 
<^are a bit. And I shall only have half of mamma now, 
and I used to have the whole of her." 

" And do you think, Josie, that all the love she gives 
to Lettie will take away one single feather's weight from 
what she has always given to you 1" Then putting his 
arm round her, he quoted, " ' Son, thou art ever with me, 
and all that I have is thine. It was meet that we should 
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make merry, and be glad, for this thy brother' — ^thy sister, 
Josie — ' was dead and is aliye again, and was lost and is 
found.' " 

'' But you don't think I'm like that elder brother, do 
you f' said Josie indignantly. " Because he didn't like to 
see the fatted calf killed, or the best lobe given, and I am 
sure I liked ever so much to see Vi eating the plum-K^e 
and dressed in my old blue frock." 

" Perhaps the old blue frock does not occupy quite the 
same space in your thoughts as the best robe did in that 
of the elder brother's, Josie. He was jealous, you see, 
not at his brother having the same that he had himself, 
but because he had better" 

Josie sighed. " I don't mean to be jealous ; I'm sure 
I shouldn't like to be so." 

"Then fight it in the right way, dearest, when the 
feeling comes, and remember that mamma has to win Yi's 
heart, while she is quite sure of yours. That makes a 
great difference. And you will try to win her also to love 
you, will you not ?" 

f " Yes, I mean to be kind to her," said Josie, in a low 
voice. " I did try this evening." 

"And you succeeded too, dear Josie. Vi will soon 
learn to love you dearly, if you go on as you have begun." 



CHAPTER ijpCIIL 

PICTURBS. 

Ltiko still upon the hard bare mattress of his garret-bed^ 
with only one thin blanket spread over him, and his brown 
wasted hands clasped across his broad chest, and some 
flakes of sUvery hair straying over the cahn wide sunburnt 
brow, on which the very peace of God seemed stamped a& 
with God's own signet^tone, — so lay Job Kippis, as he 
had lain and never yet arisen since the day when " daily 
bread," but not " daily comfort " had failed him. Ailie 
sat on the foot of the bed, and Hor had taken up hi» 
station near on the broken chair, with his face towards the 
back, and his chin bent somewhat broodingly down upon 
his two hands. 

"It's very well, all that," he said discontentedly, " an' 
I dare say it's a deal better for her, I don't say 'tisn't ; 
but I says I'd rather ha' kept her with ourselves, I would." 

" Aye, we're selfish mortals, the best among us," said 
Job, smiling a little. "Talk o' lovin' oui^ friends, an' 
then when Grod wants to take 'em home to glory— -oh, no, 
we're all for praying, an' weepin', an wantin' to keep 
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them among their troubles an' away £rom happiness, just 
as long as we can. It's a selfish love at the best, it is, 
lad" 

" I'm not aTtalkin' of dyin', I'm a-talkin' of Lettie," said 
Hor half gruffly. 

" And Tm a seein' pictures, lad, as I loves to do. Ain't 
the world fall o' pictures, an' people doesn't see them a 
bit with their blind eyes. Ain't it all a picture about 
liUle Lettie now, if we'll see it I" 

Hor made an inarticulate sound, which might hare 
meant anything. "A pictur' of what, gran'father?" asked 
Ailie. 

" Why, deary, here she was a-livin* in this poor partj 
all among the mire an' mud as one may say, an' half- 
starved, an' ill-dothed, an' knowing nothin' better, — an' 
never dreaming she had a happy home awaiting her, an' 
them that loved her elsewhere." 

" We loved her," said Hor. 

" True for you, boy, an' much your love could do far 
her ! Weren't she half-starved, an' half-&ozen, an' a poor 
' little thin object, wantia' all sorts o' things she couldn't 
get. Happy, was it, you think her, — aye, maybe she was 
in her blindness, never knowin* what 'twas to be better offl 
An' then her brother — a loving kind elder brother — " 
Job smiled as he spoke the words, — " comes an' seeks her 
out, an' hunts for her and finds her at last. He wants to 
take her off home, where she'll have all she needs, — ^food, 
an' dress, an* play, an' leamin', an' love, an' everything. 
He loves her, and is tender to her, an' she don't like to go 
with him. Don't like it a bit. Wants to stay all among 
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the rags, and the dirt, and the starvin'. But he won't 
leave her. He don't carry her off against her will, but he 
pleads, an' he begs, an' he wins her in love, and at last she 
goes. Then as they^re agoing, he lifts her up in his arms 
an' carries her, for Mrs. Forsyth says she see him doing it 
herself. Ah, it's a loving elder brother little Lettie's found. 
But maybe now, it seems a bit hard to leave all she's 
knowed an' loved, and she doesn't understand yet how all 
she's agoin' to have wiU more than make up for what she've 
lost, — ever so much more. Ah, she don't know that yet, 
Aihe." 

" Yes, gran'fether," said Ailie, as Job paused. 

"Well, now, deary, ain't that a picture, — ^a beautiful 
picture o' somethin' else. . Don't we read in Grod's Word 
of another Brother — a kind lovin' elder Brother, — ^who 
comes seekin' an' searchin' after the poor little lost brothers 
and sisters, living right down among the mire of earth. 
Then when He finds 'em it's oftentimes they won't go with 
Him. ]^o, they'd rather stay where they be, an' they can't 
leave the things they love, an' they're quite content as they 
are, — ^poor starvin' souls. An' then He pleads, an' He 
beseeches, an' He commands, an* sometimes they'll go 
at last. An' then when He sees how weak they be, 
an' how the sharp stones cuts the poor feet. He takes 
them right up, an' carries them along on their way. It's 
all a beautiful picture, what's happened to little Lettie, 
— a beautiful picture o' somethin' better an* greater, an' 
yet like to it. Ain't it now? But all the love an' the 
care she'll get in her new home, is just nothin' at all, 
Ailie, beside what the Lord Himself gives to them He 
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seeks an' finds when they go along with Him« For all 
things are ours then, — all things in heaven an' earth." 

" Seems to me you'd work most everythin' into a pic-^ 
tur*," said Hor. 

" And so I would, boy, sure enough, if I could. Seems 
to me there's meaning to be worked out o' most things, if 
we'd see it. Ain't the whole world just a lookin' glass, 
made for nothin' but to reflect God's love, an' power, an' 
glory? Ain't a lookin' glass full o' pictures, an' all o' them 
a-changin' too. There's nothin' in the world that don't 
picture forth God's love, save sin, and that's the one great 
blemish over everythin'. See ye fight against sin, boy, 
an* ye'U be doin' work for Grod. If ye're not workin' for 
God, ye're workin' for Satan. There's only the choice 
between them two kinds o* work, an* ye rrmst do one or 
the other. There ain't no neutral ground in that war, — 
leastways those who thinks themselves neutral are always 
found, an' always will be, sooner or later, to be Satan's 
spies an' secret workers, an* their end '11 be the worst of 
aU.'* 

He had spoken with growing enei^, but paused here, 
and lay silent for a while, looking with a smile towards 
the small square window, where a gleam 6f blue sky and 
wintry sunshine, seen both through a smoky atmosphere^ 
were visible. "Will you have a bit o' some'at to eat, 
gran'fatherl" asked Ailie. 

"Thank'ee, deary, I doesn't seem to want it. The 
cravin's gone now we've a plenty." For Mrs. Forsyth 
had shared her gifts of the previous evening with her 
neighbours, and a good haK-loaf, and a tiny piece of 
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meat might have been seen on the comer of the mantel- 
shelf. 

" Gian'&ther, d'ye think we'll see Lettie here again V* 
asked Ailie presently. 

" N'o," said Hor. " They'll take precious good care she 
don't come among us poor folk no more.^ 

" Ye're unjust, boy," said Job quietly. " 'Twas only 
yester' momin' she were taken home. D'ye think she'd 
ha' come or could ha' come before this?" 

" I doesn't think she'll come at all," said Hor doggedly. 
" I tells mother she's lost to us, she be. An' much the 
gentlefolk 11 care for what we feel about her." 

" Aye, you an* she was mighty close fiiends. 'Tis hard 
on ye, boy, to lose her so sudden," said Job kindly. 
" But 'tis all for her good, an' ye must think o' that. I 
doesn't think, somehow, ye'll be a loser neither in the 
end." 

"01 don't count, not I, on gentlefolks' gratitude," said 
Hor shortly. " They've got her now, an' what'll they care 
for else T 

" Ye're wrong, boy, — ^wrong altogether," said Job. " But 
wait an' see, — that '11 be worth more 'n all I could do to 
persuade ye maybe." 

" I'm sure 'twas a beautiful lot o' things they sent ye all 
yesterday evening," said Ailie suddenly. "An' wasn't 
Mrs. Forsyth good, gran'father, to be a-givin* us so much." 

" Maybe th^ thinks a good supper 'U pay back all the 
five years we'll taken change o' little Lettie," said Hor. 

" Maybe they don't think nothin' o* the kind," said Job 
quietly. " What's come over ye, lad, to be so cantank'rous. 
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— 'cept that yeVe lost a little sister as you've had awhile, 
sjq! she's got a deal happier home than you'd ever ha' give 
her ? Well, well, 'tis a bit hard for ye, but ye'd best take 
it brave an' patient. Grumblin' don't do nobody any good, 
)h, deary !" as he smiled at Ailie. 



CHAPTEK XXIV. 

VISITORS. 

*' Ain't tliat somebody at the door, grandfather 1" exclaimed 
Ailie, jumping up. 

"See if it be, deary," — and Ailie opened it without 
delay. But there she turned suddenly shy, for before her 
stood a strange gentleman, and on one side of hiTn was the 
very same little girl who had twice spoken to her in the 
street, and on the other side of him was Lettie herself, 
dressed in a warm blue frock, and fur-trimmed jacket,[and 
pretty hat. 

" Well, my little woman, is your name Ailie Carter ]'* 
asked the gentleman very kindly. " Lettie, I think this 
is an old Mend of yours." 

Ailie looked very much a&aid of Lettie, and Lettie 
looked hardly less afraid of Ailie, while the gentleman went 
on, — " How is your grandfather, Ailie 1" 

" Please, sir, he can't get up." 

" Will he let me come in and see him, do you think 1" 
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" Please, sir,** repeated Ailie under her breath, and Leve- 
son entered the room, and took a seat on the old rickety 
chair near the bed. Josie stood close beside him, and 
Lettie suddenly sUpped away to Hor, while Job Kippis 
remarked pleasantly — 

" You be mighty welcome, sir. Tain't often we sees a 
parson in these parts." 

" Mrs. Forsyth tells me you have not been well of late, 
Mr. Kippis." 

Job shook his head. '* Seems to me some'at of a breakin* 
up, sir. I'm a old man, as you may say, — can look right 
back to the wars, an' went through Battle o' Waterloo, an' 
Tve had a harder life maybe than some. Not as Fve 
nought to complain of." 

" And now there comes a little warning, a little failing, 
to remind you that the last call may not be far distant," 
said Leveson in his gentle way. 

" Aye, sir. Vm noways loath to go." 

" Those are solemn words for all of us, * Prepare to 
meet thy God.' To meet Him eye to eye, and face to 
face. But I trust you know something of that which can 
lighten even the valley of death," said Leveson, reading 
the source of that " noways loath " in the calm upraised 
eyes. " H you have learnt the secret of the Lord's love 
and fear " 

" Sure an* that I have, air," said Job, unable to wait. 
** Haven't I been His humble servant twenty years an* 
more ?" 

" But it is no service of your own which can bear you 
heavenwards. The blood of the Lord and that alone can 
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save us from our sins. Our love and service are but the 
fruit and not the root of our salvatioru" 

" I knows it, sir, but 'tis good to hear it again. Twenty 
years Fve never missed church on Sunday, an' now I 
can't go to hear the word, sure 'tis my Master Himself 
has sent you to cheer me up a bit." 

" Nothing but His blood," repeated Leveson. " Nothing 
in earth or heaven can save us except that. But once 
washed, once saved, once purified, once set apart, then 
indeed His service is sweet. And you have found it 
sor 

"And haven't I, sirl" responded Job with earnest 
heartiness. 

They went into an earnest low-toned conversation, Job 
speaking from time to time, but usually lying and listen- 
ing, with a smile of intent happiness. Leveson's little 
Bible came out next, and during the reading which fol- 
lowed, Josie mustered up courage to steal away from her 
brother's side, and approach Ailie. They only stood 
looking at each other silently, however, until Leveson had 
ceased to read, and was speaking again, and then Josie 
said suddenly — 

" You're not starving now, I suppose," 

" No," said Ailie in a shy tone, 

" Were you really starving that day 1" 

Ailie nodded. 

"That was why you could not come next morning, 
wasn't it ?" 

" Lettie went 'stead of me," said Ailie. 

" Yes, but you know you ought to call her Miss Lettie 
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now, because she is my sister," said Josie. " I am Miss 
Therlock, and she is Miss Lettie Therlock." 

Ailie looked very much impressed, and half alarmed. 
They both stood silent, looking across at Lettie, who was 
seated on Hoi's knee, holding him tightly, but not saying 
a word. Josie felt that it was incumbent on her to keep 
the conversation going. 

" Do you know we are all going into the country next 
month r 

" Be you T said Ailie. 

" Yes. We have a house there, and now that Lettie 
is found, we need not stay on in London any longer. 
Would you like the country, Ailie ?" 

" I doesn't know what country's like," said Ailie. 

" Why, it's all green fields and trees, and as lovely as 
can be. Of course I don't mean just at this time of the 
year, but in spring and summer." 

Another pause followed. " Lettie," said Leveson, turn- 
ing round, "suppose you come here and speak to Job 
Kippis." 

Lettie came slowly, and stood by the bed, with her 
little hand in Job's large brown one. " Aye, it's a happy 
little maid she be, to find a home like she has," said Job 
smiling, " ain't it, deary 1 An' ye'll love them all ever so." 

" I likes Aiw," said Lettie softly, with a quick and very 
trustful glance round at Leveson. 

" Aye, he be a kind elder brother, ain't he ? as has 
sought an' found ye, an' taken ye away fixjm the mire an' 
misery," said Job. " Beg your pardon, sir, 'tis a way I 
have o' lookin' at things as pictures like." 
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" I think it is the Bible way, Mr. Kippis." 

"An* she be happy in her new home, ehl" said Job 
smilingly. 

" They's ever so kind/' said Lettie, hanging her head 
and speaking low. " But IVe got to be a lady, an' 'tis so 
hard, an' I doesn't know how." 

" Hard to be a lady, ain't it 1" said Job. " 'Cause ye 
wasn't bred up to it, no more ye wasn't. An' yon parson, 
for all his love to ye, can't change your nature sudden- 
like. Ye'U fit in by-and-by. Didn't I mean that, though, 
when I said once the Lord 'ud put me in a palace, if 'twas 
good for me, but I wouldn't be over happy in it. Sure 
I haven't got palace tastes, nor palace ways, — ^an' little 
liCttie's in a grand house, and she haven't got grand house 
tastes nor ways neither, eh, deary?" 

"She will learn all that by-and-by," said Leveson, 
stroking her head kindly. " But I think there is another 
picture for you if you want one, Mr. Kippis. Do you 
see it 1" 

" Sure an' I do, sir. Why, if a man was took right to 
heaven, without leamin' to have heaven's tastes, he 
wouldn't be a bit happier nor fitter nor better off, than 
old Job Kippis in the Queen's palace. What'd he care 
for the singin' praises to God, and livin' for His service, 
and lookin' into His glory, an' doin' His willl It's dull 
work he'd find it all, — ^lest he had the love of Grod in his 
heart, sir, an' his sinful nature washed an' fitted for heaven. 
Ain't it that you meant, sirT 

" Just thj^t," said Leveson. " But very few men rea- 
lize that, or know that to be taken to heaven, unfitted for 

12 
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heaven's work and glory, would be no boon. As well 
take a blind man to see beautiful scenery, or a deaf man 
to hear sweet music, as talk of a man who is deaf and 
blind to God's love and beauty, finding any happiness in 
heaven* But you — " Leveson went on after a moment's 
break, — "you, I trust, are no longer deaf and blind. 
Heaven will not be to you, what our home, with all our 
^orts, must for a time be to little Lettie." 

" Aye, sir, an' I doesn't think somehow that the river 
Jordan's fer distant neither," said Job softly, ** No, I'm 
noways loath to go, — save for leavin' little Ailie tossin* 
about with no one to take pity on her. But I think may* 
be ye'U be a ftiend to the poor little lamb, sir." 



CHAPTEE XXV, 

THROUGH THE WATERS. 

Quietly little Lettie settled down into lier new home, 
slowly learning to love those around her, and gradually 
hecoming accustomed to the strange restraints as to man- 
ner, behaviour and speech, which at first were exceedingly 
irksome to her, after her past life of absolute freedom to 
do as she pleased. The little closed neglected mind was 
opening now to the enjoyment of beauty and happiness, 
where at first all had seemed a blank to her. Leveson 
Therlock knew by this time how much more ignorant and 
neglected they would have found her, but for the simple 
hearty efforts of old Job Kippis during the past few 
months. 

The next few weeks were busy ones, for Mrs. Therlock 
had all sorts of plans for helping the Forsy ths, and Lettie's 
greatest delight was in seeing those plans carried out. 
Hor's old long-standing wish to go to sea was at last to be 
fulfilled, and when the boy, in a fervour of excitement on 
first hearing the good news, rushed off to Job Kippis, he 
listened patiently to the old man's grave rebuke. 

12—2 
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" Will ye say now, boy, that God don't care for ye, — 
aye, though ye dovCt deserve He should? Kind to the- 
unthankful and eyil He be, but take care ye don't tempt 
Him too far, or maybe He'll see fit to withdraw His 
mercies from you." 

The Forsyths were no longer to live on in their cramped 
miserable home. Two or three nice airy rooms were found 
for them in a healthy street, at a short distance, and 
were simply furnished by Mrs. Therlock, who undertook 
also to pay a portion of the rent. Through Leveson's 
efforts, regular work was procured for John Forsyth, and 
the next move was, by dint of much exertion and great 
correspondence, to place the poor half-witted boy, Eoger, 
in an idiot asylum. Things began, as Esther said, to 
" look up " with them once more. She was able again to 
take a pleasure in neatness and respectability, and her 
careworn look gave place to an appearance of health and 
cheerfulness. Truly the measure dealt out to little Lettie 
in her friendless helpless days, was amply repaid — "good 
measure, pressed down, shaken together, and running over."^ 

There were plans also for Job Kippis and Ailie. Mrs. 
Therlock was going soon with her two little girls to live 
in her country house, and there was a tiny lodp''^ close to 
the garden gate, which would just do for Job. Ailie 
should go to the village school, and learn to read and 
write and work, and when at home should take her share 
in opening the gate, and should be her grandfather's little 
housekeeper. For a while it seemed as' if the plan might 
come to pass, and how eagerly the three children discussed 
it in all its bearings need scarcely be told. 
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Job did not seem to count upon it mucli hiTnaelf, how- 
ever. He had rallied slightly from his weakness, but 
never sufficiently to be moved from the old garret. He 
liked to hear the little ones talking of their country home, 
and would listen happily to all their anticipations, but he 
-did not join in them for himself. 

" !N'o, deary, I doesn't think so," he would say calmly, 
when Ailie wanted him to look forward as they were 
doing. " We'll wait an' see, but somehow I've a thought 
that 'tain't that sort o' country I'll be going to." 

And slowly, gradually, the truth broke upon them all, 
that it was even so. Job Kippis, the brave old soldier, 
who had battled so cheerily through his long troubled 
life, was going to another and farther land. 

They did not think the change so near as it was. But 
one bleak stormy February evening a messenger came to 
Leveson Therlock, home there on a brief visit, — a mes- 
.senger sent by Ailie. " Grandfather was worse." !N^othing 
but those three words, implying the . need of Leveson's 
presence, — and he went. 

So quietly Job was lying there, up in his narrow 
^rret, with his brown hands clasped across his chest, as 
he had often lain of late, and a look of wondrous rest 
upon his broad furrowed brow, while Ailie crouched low 
^nd trembling beside the bed. He glanced up, smiling, 
. as Leveson came in. 

" It's a stormy night," he said. " I scarce thought I'd 
. see you, sir, but Ailie she said you was at home, an' she 
knowed you'd wish we should send." 

" Ailie was right," said Leveson. " It must have been 
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a stonn indeed that could have kept me back if you 
needed me. How are you to-night V* 

He looked downwards, smiling still, with a little motion 
of his hand towards the floor. *' Waters of Jordan washin' 
all round me, sir, but I ain't out o* my depth yet." 

" And you will not be," said Leveson, " so long as you 
lean on the hand of your Gtdde. Don't look at the water 
like Peter, but look to His Face." 

" m see it soon, — as plain as I see yours,*' said Job. 

" Would you like me to pray with you f * 

" Sure an' I would, sir, if 'tain't troublin* you, — not as 
that's likely," he added. " I'm not feared. But if 'tis all 
the same to you, sir, Td rather have the prayers I knows, 
an' not the Visitation of the Sick, nor no new one. Some- 
how my head's a bit weak, an' I'll follow the old words, 
easiest." 

So the old old grand sweet words, offered up by tens of 
thousands before him in the last three hundred years, now 
sounded through the room in Leveson's deep reverent 
tones. How they seemed to fill the little garret with an 
atmosphere of peace, and to bring a ray of measureless trust 
upon Job's face, as he lay again with his clasped hands, 
looking upwards. " Aye, that be it," he said at the close 
in an under-tone, " Strayed an* wanderin', — ^leavin* un- 
done things I ought to ha' done, an' doin' things I ought 
to ha' left undone, — a poor miserable offender first to last. 
But Se don't see me euch." 

Leveson had risen now, and was standing by the bed. 
" *I am black but comely,*" he quoted slowly. " Black in 
your own eyes,-*-comely in the Lord's eyes. Full of siu 
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and defilement in your own eyes, — ^holy, pure, and spotless 
in the eyes of God, as He looks upon you tJnough the robe 
of Christ*8 righteousness." 

" Aye, that be it, sir." 

Then he lay quiet awhile, — as if asleep. But presently 
looking up again, he said, — " HeVe been a good Master 
to me, — a good Master, — ^lovin' right to the end." 

" And how in the day of trouble, and failure, and almost 
starvation ?" said Lpveson, bending a Kttle down. " Had 
He forsaken you then ? Did your faith stand out then 1" 

" Sure an' if it didn't, *twas I that failed, an' not He. 
Trust Him 1— aye, don't I ? Little Aihe " 

She came a Kttle closer, sobbing quietly, and he put his 
hand over hers. 

" Don't ye ever forget that; Trust Him whatever He 
do to ye — whatever. Don't ye ever question an' doubt. 
If once ye belongs to Him, His dealings with ye are all 
love, an' faithfulness, an' tenderness, from beginning to 
end. Maybe He'll let ye wander alone, and be half-starved 
again as He's done afore. It's all love, I tell ye, Ailie. 
Just cling to Him, an' He'U be with ye through alL He'll 
never leave ye. He's never left me, — an' never wiU." 

Again there came an interval of silence, as Job lay with 
that same smile upon his face, and no fear at his heart, no 
words of doubt upon his lips. He knew his Master. 
Through long years he had proved His love. And now 
that the last trial of life had come, he was troubled by no 
dread. 

" Aye, I'll die here," he said, speaking once more when 
they thought him past speech. " Up in the old garret 
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Didn't think someliow all along that Td be let go to the 
coiintiy. I'd leam to love this world then maybe, an' that 
'ud be a pity, wouldn't it ? I doesn't love it now, nor 
want nothin' more." 

l^othing more on earth. He had nothing more, — except 
peace at the last. Slowly, as night crept on its dark and 
silent way, he grew weaker and weaker, — ^too weak for 
word. J;rdanrwate. were around hiln, playing over 
him, dashing about him, rising higher and higher as he 
passed deeper into the flood. But he never sank, never 
wavered, never struggled. Passing calmly through their 
midst, with his Master by his side, he forded all the waves, 
and never lost his footing. And as the first grey tint of 
dawn was shining in the east, over the house-tops across 
the way, Job reached the Other Side. 

Only a poor old tailor living up in a garret, in London's 
dreariest quarter! But from the midst of squalor and 
misery, rags and dirt, sounds of contention and anger, 
voices of sorrow and pain, — ^he passed to glory and joy un- 
ending, to be a king and a priest for ever before the throne 
of God. 
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THE LAST OP THE OLD GARRET. 

And as tlie light of dawn came softly into the garret, which 
for so many months had formed Job's home, — came resting 
in dull shades of grey upon the wall, and upon the face 
that lay so calm in death, and upon the outlines of the old 
warrior's face, still to be seen over the fireplace, — as the 
light grew softly and increased, Leveson rose to go away. 
He would take little Ailie, poor twice-orphaned child, home 
with him. Where else could she go 1 

But at that moment the door creaked slowly open, and 
a woman stood there, — a thin haggard faded woman, 
walking lamely and with difficulty, dressed in rags, feeble, 
foot-sore, poverty-stricken. 

" They telled me Fd find her here," she said. " They 
teUed me Td find Ailie." 

And a cry broke from Ailie's lips, ringing through the 
hushed stillness of the death-chamber, but never disturbing 
the deep repose of old Job Kippis, lying there in that last 
long sleep, — a cry of, — " Mother ! — smother !" 

" Ailie ! — ^why sure it can't be Ailie," said Mary Carter, 
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almost putting the child from her at first, as she scaimedL 
her face with tremhling eagerness. " Ailie, — ^why, so it 
is, but I scarce knowed ye, child, — ^yeVe that grown an* 
altered." 

" Oh, mother, if you had but come home a bit earlier — 
just a bit," sobbed Ailie. " He's dead now — gran'fether's 
dead — an* ye*ll never be able to thank him." 

" Gran'father !" repeated Mary Carter. 

" He made me call him so, an* he was more to me nor 
any real gran'father. Oh, mother, why did ye never come 
sooner 1" 

" I couldn't help it. *Twas no choice o' mine. Who's 
took care o* ye all these months, Ailie T* 
, " Grandfather — old Job Kippis he was," said Ailie sor- 
rowfully, pointing towards the bed. "He's lyin' there. 
He ain't dead long. Oh, mother, I wish ye'd come sooner, 
an' could ha' spoken to him." 

" Maybe ye haven't a bit of somethin' to give me. I'm 
most famished." 

She looked ready to drop, and Leveson, coming for- 
wards, told her to sit down on the chair, and desired Ailie 
to bring some scraps of food from theJ cupboard. She ate- 
eagerly, holding her child all the while, as if fearing to 
lose her again, and presently Leveson said kindly, "It. 
must be almost more than you expected, to find your little 
girl safe in the old house." 

" Indeed, sir, an* I've wondered what could ha' become^ 
of her, not a soul to look after her, an' her poor father 
a-dying the night I went." She heaved a sigh at the 
recollection. 
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"Have you been in any trouble since leaving j&ilV*' 
asked Leveson gravely. 

She did not answer the question, but flushed with 
burning shame at the last word, and hung her head 
heavily. "What Jem would ha' said — I doubt but it 
helped to kill him. An' my poor mother as brought me 
up so respectable ; but I didn't know what I was a-doin'" 
that day, I didn't." 

"It was the first time you ever gave way to such 
temptation, was it not V She gave a mute sign of assent.. 
" And I trust it may be the last. Poor woman, you have 
suiFered sorely for your sin," he said compassionately. 
" But remember there is One — One of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity, and One whose law you have broken — 
yet He well knows the strength of your temptation, and 
He offers.you free pardon for the past, if you will seek it 
at His feet." 

" I doesn't know much about such things," said Mary 
Carter despondingly. ^"An* what I'm to do now, no- 
home, an' no work, an' the child dependin' on me !" 

"Mother, we'll be took care of," said Ailie softly. 
" Why didn't you come back straight when you was set 
freer 

" I couldn't, child. I've been in hospital since — ^was 
run over that day, an* 'twas weeks afore I knowed where 
I was, an' longer afore I could speak sense." 

"Eun overl" repeated Leveson Therlock and Ailie 
together. 

"Aye, 'twas that same day," repeated Mary Carter. 
" Fve but a half sort o' remembrance of it all. I was- 
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walkin* along, an' looking forward to hear "where Ailie 
was, an* thinkin' to find she'd been sent off to the work'us, 
or maybe starved. I s'pose I wasn't heedin* much where 
I was goin', an* in crossin' a road, I heard all at once a 
shriekin', and I see a great 'bus comin' down right upon 
me, an' somehow my foot slipped. After that I knowed 
nothin' — ^weeks they telled me. I'd a broken leg, an' a 
blow on the head, as took away all my senses. It's left 
me that weak now, that I doesn't scarce know how to 
•walk or stand, but they says Tm as well now as I'm like 
to be for many a year. I'll never be the same woman 
again, an' I can't take a needle for half-an-hour, but I 
turns all giddy an' ilL But I'll have to work, for we ain't 
got nothin' to live upon." 

" We wiU not leave you to starve," said Leveson kindly. 
"** I think we shall find some means of helping you. But 
now, what will you do first ? I would rather see you in 
another room before I go. Is there any vacant in the 
house, Ailie?" 

"Please, sir, next door garret, Mr. Sloane went away 
yesterday," said Ailie, " an' nobody hasn't took it yet." 

" Then I think that had better be your home for a few 
days, until we can arrange something more definite." 

He placed five shillings in Mary Carter's hand as he 
spoke, and she Mtered out tearful thanks. There were a 
few words more about arrangements, and then he walked 
to the bedside, and stood looking down for a minute — ^not 
sadly. It was not a sight to look upon sadly, that face of 
happy rest. 

"Fought a good fight, kept the faith, finished the 
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course," he murmufed. " Poor old Job Kippis ! oh, what 
a change to step from such a spot as this into the infinite 
glory ! Ailie," and he laid his hand gently on the little 
girl's head, " never forget all that Job Kippis taught you 
— never foiget to pray that your last end may be like his." 
And then Leveson went home. But all the way he 
had ringing in his head the words of a hymn, which 
seemed strangely applicable to old Job Eappis : — 

" Safe home, safe home in port ! 

Bent cordage, shattered deck, 
Tom sails, provisions short, 

And only not a wreck. 
But oh ! the joy upon the shore. 
To tell our voyage perils o'er. 

"The prize, the prize secure, 

The athlete nearly fell. 
Bare all he could endure, 

And bare not always well ; 
But he may smile at troubles gone^ 
Who sets the victor garland on." 
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A NEW HOME. 

ISucH a lovely day, out in the fair sweet country, far away 
fix>m the smoke and the dust, the noise and the turmoil, 
which had surrounded Ailie unceasingly from earliest 
babyhood. All through the drive &om the station, in the 
fjEirmer's cart which had been sent to meet them, Ailie sat 
T)eside her mother, wondering till words faUed her, at the 
sight of all she saw. The green, green early grass, stretch- 
ing field after field into the far-off distance, the varying 
l)urple horizon tints, the budding richness of the hedges 
near at hand, the wild glee of the little birds overhead, 
*the soft lowing of the cows in the meadows, lingering 
•over their pasture, the gay frisking of the tiny lambs beside 
their staid old mothers, the harsh yet pleasant cawing of 
the rooks f n the old elm trees — what a strange new mar- 
vellous world it was ! And Ailie's pent-up delight could 
break forth only in one eager cry : " Oh, mother ! oh, 
mother ! just think o' livin' here I" 

'' Seems a dream to me, to be seeing a green field again, 
it do," said Mary Carter. 
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** Oh, mother, don't it look as if there was rooni here?" 
«ai(i Ailie. "An' not every one arcrowdin', an' pushin' 
against the rest 1 Why, it looks most as if the world was 
gettin' empty," 

" Ah, you be come ftom London parts," said the stout 
comely driver in his smock frock, who had been whistling 
a nameless tune, and letting his plump horse jog along 
qtdetly at any pace it chose. " Lots o' folks in London, 
:ain't there, an' not much o' green fields V* 

" I never see a green field in all my life afore," said 
Ailie, upon which, the worthy man ejaculated — 

" Think o' that now ! Never see a green field !" and 
^azed at Ailie with almost contemptuous compassion. 

" Oh, mother, — see, there be a brown field too !" cried 
Ailie. "What's it for?" 

" That be sown with wheat," said the mam " Ye'll see 
it all a-comin' up by-an'-by. An' there, over among the 
trees, is the house Tm a-takin' ye to — Mrs, Therlock's 
lierselt" 

" An' she lives there T said Ailie. 

♦* That she do, — an' her fether an' grandfather did afore 
her. A mighty kind lady she be, and we're main glad 
i» have her among us again, with little Miss Vi and 
alL" 

Passing by a plantation of saplings growing close to the 
road, a small gate in the fence suddenly opened, and two 
little girls rushed out. " I knew it was them," cried Josie. 
" I was sure of it, directly I heard the cart. O stop, please 
—don't drive on. Let them both get down here. What 
do you think of the country, Ailie f 
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The man pulled up slowly, threw the reins on the old 
horse's neck, and stepping down himself first, lifted Ailie 
to the ground, and helped her mother to follow. Ailie 
looked wonderingly round, and back at Josie. 

" Well T repeated Josie. " You look just as puzzled as- 
Vi did, when first we came. But you like it now, don't 
you, Vir 

" It's just beautiful," said Kttle Vi softly, but very em- 
phatically. "Ever so much better than the old court, 
ain't it, Ailie T 

Ailie nodded. Words would not come yet. " MftTtima 
will see you by-and-by," said Josie, assuming the little 
patronizing " Miss Therlock" air, which she sometimes put 
on. " And now I am going to show you your new home. 
Come along, Vi, — ^we'U lead the way." 

Holding Vi's hand, as if she regarded her little sister 
as her special charge, Josie danced along the grass- 
borders, looking back impatiently at Mary Carter's slower 
footsteps. 

" It's not far," she said, — " only a little bit along the 
road, — straight on this way. After all, you might as well 
have kept in the cart, but it doesn't matter. We're close 
now. Only this one comer in the road. There !" 

They had reached the large iron gates which formed the 
principal entrance to the garden. Beside them stood a 
tiny fancy cottage, very small and neat, and overgrown 
by honeysuckle and clematis. One little lattice window 
below and one above looked towards the road, and a tiny 
garden, stocked with early vegetables, stood at one side^ 
Ailie's eyes went speechlessly to her mother and to Josie* 
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" Yes, that's it," said Josie. " That is to be your own 

home now. And all youVe got to do is to open and shut 

the gate, Mrs. Carter, when a carriage passes through. 

But mamma will tell you all that by-and-by. Come now, 

— come in and see how you like the rooms." 

Following the eager child, Ailie and her mother found 
themselves in a tray neat kitchen, furnished with a strong 
deal table, two wooden chairs, and a small dresser, which 
bore an ample supply of blue china and other housekeeping 
requisites. !N"othing would satisfy Josie but that they must 
also at- once climb the steep little ladder staircase, into the 
npper room, and there admire the tidy bed, the chintz 
curtains, the painted wooden chest of drawers, and the 
washhand^tand, with its jug and basin. She chattered 
fast enough herself to make up for their bewildered silence, 
and as soon as she had done displaying the bedroom, she 
brought them down again. 

" I think I have shown you all now, Mrs. Carter," — 
poor Mary could do nothing but curtsey in her wordless 
gratitude. " And mamma has put some tea in this little 
box, and there's the teapot up there, and Vi and I brought 
some milk, and bread, and butter, ourselves this afternoon, 
didn't we, Vi? So you can have your tea as soon as you 
like. Shall I teU mamma you are pleased?" 

But assurances on this porut were so unnecessary, while 
standing in view of those two faces, that Josie did not 
wait for them, and went springing away along the gravel 
pathway, with the long ribbon-ends of her hat floating out 
in the breeze. Lettie lingered behind a moment, looking 
sedately at Ailie. 

13 
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" It's just like a dream, an* so it be," said Mary Carter 
slowly. " Such a place as this ! — why, I don't know if 
I'm in my senses to think it's for us." 

" It's heaviifuly^ said Ailie, with one long breath. 

" An' I haven't said a word o' thanks," said Mary. " I 
couldn't. Seemed as if none 'ud come. But Miss Vi 11 
tell the lady, — ^won't ye, Miss? I can't say all I ought." 

"I'll tell mamma you're glad," said Lettie, adding 
thoughtfully, — "Ailie, doesn't you wish ever so much 
that old gran'father was here ?" 

" He'd ha' liked the green grass, an' the trees, an' the 
flowers," said Ailie. 

" Mamma says heaven's ever so much beautifuller than 
the country," said Lettie. " I doesn't know how, but she 
says it is." 

"Gran'fether didn't seem to want to come, 'cause ho 
was a&aid he'd learn to love it more than heaven," said 
Ailie. " I hope we won't, — ^but I do think it'll be hard 
not to," she added, looking through the window at the 
sunshine without. " It do seem so pretty." 

" Maybe if we try we won't neither," said Lettie. " Josie 
will want me, and I must go now." 

Smiling a farewell, she too went off along the gravel 
path, in somewhat more sober fashion than Josie had 
done before her. Ailie stood gazing after the little de- 
parting figure, thinking to herself how she would need to 
know and love and trust God much, even as old Job 
Kippis had known and loved and trusted, if she would 
keep the thought of heaven first in her heart, before the 
thought of this her new sweet cottage-home. 

THE END. 
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